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THROUGH THE SCHOOLS shall come the building up of a new social order after 
the war, said Richard Austen Butler, president of the British Board of Education, to 
educational and social workers from 19 countries attending a recent conferenc2 
held in London. 

The conference drafted a children’s charter and copies of this charter are being 
sent to all the Allied Governments for consideration and adoption. 

The charter sets forth these principles: 

The personality of the child is sacred; and needs of the child must be the founda- 
tion of any good educational system. 

The right of every child to proper food, clothing, and shelter shall be accepted as 
a first charge on the resources of the nation. 


For every child there shall always be available medical attention and treatment. 


Every child shall have equal opportunity of access to the nation’s store of knowledge 
and wisdom 


There shall be full-time schooling for every child. 

Religious training should be available for all children. 

The conference was organized by the New Education Fellowship. J. Compton, 
director of education for Ealing, who presided at its 2-days’ sessions, told the repre- 
sentatives that “The value of such a charter is manifest. We need it now for the 
a of our people who are serving with the forces, in the factories or 
in offices.” 

“Moreover,” he continued, “we must have such a charter now for the sake of the 
youth in the countries which are occupied or suppressed by Hitler. We must have 
a program of hope for the youth of those countries, for the parents of children in 
those countries, a document which will make clear the principles upon which our 
order is based.” 

Mr. Compton also said that these statements of the rights of childhood provide a 
glimpse of that social organization patterned in the Atlantic Charter and formulated 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United States. 


Pan American Child Congress in 
Session in Washington 


“Today, as never before, the American nations must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with each other and with all freedom-loving nations of the world in the great struggle 
upon which we are all engaged. Upon the outcome of that struggle will depend the 
future of man for generations to come.” 

Thus spoke the Honorable Cordell Hull at the special session of the Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress, on May 9. The special session was held in honor of the 
President of Peru, Dr. Manuel J. Prado, who was in attendance. 

The Congress met in Washington, May 2-9. It gave particular emphasis to meas- 
ures “for maintaining and strengthening essential services to meet wartime needs, 
and to laying foundations for closer inter-American collaboration for the protection 
of childhood in the war and post-war periods.” 

At the final session the chairman of the delegation from each of the 21 American 
republics signed, on behalf of his country, four large documents, one in English, one 


in Spanish, one in Portuguese, and one in French. The documents were entitled 
“Declaration of Opportunities for the Child.” 


(EDUCATION FOR VIcTORY will carry a more detailed report in a later issue.) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The current volume 
thus had put five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpvucaTION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EpUCATION FOR ViIcTORY bi- 

weekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used So that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. 8. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing war times. 


They Came Through 100 Percent 


Says Price Administrator 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has expressed gratitude to the 


ousands of 


public-school teachers throughout the country who conducted the receht 2-day trade 


registration for sugar rationing. 


Although reports from the field indicated that some of the problems which arose 
were rather complex, Mr. Henderson says the registration was handled with a 


maximum of skill and efficiency. 


~ 
“We asked the public-school teachers to handle the registration because we were 


confident they would do a good job,” the Price Administrator said. 


“They came 


through 100 percent and we know they’ll do the same thing next week during the 


consumer registration.” 


Defense Training Instructional Materials 


Vocational Training Handbook 


A handbook entitled Vocational Train- 
ing in Wartime, outlining joint action 
by educators and businessmen to ex- 
pedite job training essential to war pro- 
duction, has been published by the 
Conference Committee, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and the 
Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

This publication reviews the problems 
of training in relation to the war produc- 
tion. It presents information concerning 
(a) basic types of training, (b) occupa- 
tions for which training may be given, 
(c) training programs of national scope, 
(d) the training-within-industry pro- 
gram, (e) existing training agencies and 
their local branches or offices, including 
schools and colleges. Appendixes give 
the 1941 list of occupations for which 
training is recommended under the pro- 
gram of vocational education for national 
defense, the distribution by State and 
city of training centers offering courses 
in vocational education for national de- 
fense, as of September 30, 1941, and col- 
leges and universities giving approved 
courses in engineering, science, and man- 
agement defense training. 


Electric Motor Control 


A recent publication prepared by the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education is entitled Electric Motor 
Control, a suggested unit course. This 
monograph has been developed for the 
upgrading of electrical workers who need 
additional information pertaining to the 
installation and servicing of industrial 
motor control equipment. It is intended 
for supplementary national defense 
training classes. 


Shipyard Occupations 


Five monographs concerning shipyard 
occupations have been issued by the 


Trade and Industrial Education Service 
of the Alabama State Department of 
Education in cooperation with the Mobile 
Public Schools, the Alabama Drydock 
and Shipbuilding Company, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. The titles are: 
Blacksmithing for the Shipyard, Ship 
Carpentry, Shipfitting, Ship Acetylene 
Welding, Shipyard Machinist—Drill 
Press, Bench, and Floor Work, and Ship- 
yard Machinist—Shaper, Planer, and 
Milling Machine Operator. These mono- 
graphs contain suggested training courses 
in shipbuilding occupations. Three of 
them include glossaries of terms pertain- 
ing to blacksmithing for the shipyard, 
ship carpentry, and shipfitting. 


Czechs Continue Studies 


A release from the Office of Facts and 
Figures states that “In spite of the fact 
that all colleges and universities in the 
protectorate of Czechoslovakia have 
been closed by the invaders, the Czech 
students continue their studies. In 
Prague and other cities numerous study 
circles have been crganized by the stu- 
dents at which professors and teachers 
help the students master various 
branches of science.” 


An Educational Milepost 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion celebrated its one hundredth birth- 


day in April. For 1 day, a million chil- 
dren in the 732 schools of New York City 
read from McGuffey’s Reader, did arith- 
metic sums on a counting board, and fol- 
lowed in other ways the school system 
of 1842. 

A citizens’ committee sponsored the 
celebration under the chairmanship of 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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U.S. Army Air Fo 


The Air Forces 
Enlisted Reserves 


To meet the increasing demands for 
aircrews to man the fighting planes of 
the growing Army Air Forces and the 
ground crews to Keep ’em Flying, the 
War Department has launched a cam- 
paign in colleges, universities, and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the Nation to 
provide thousands of young men for fu- 
ture requirements of the Army Flying 
services. Educators throughout the Na- 
tion are being asked to assist in this vital 
effort. 


Enlistment on Deferred Service Basis 


The plan calls for the procurement of 
aviation cadets through enlistment in 
the Air Forces Enlisted Reserves. This 
is a part of a new enlarged Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps program which provides 
opportunities for enlistment on a de- 
ferred service basis so that enrollees may 
continue their educational careers until 
actually required for training. 

In order to be inducted into the Air 
Forces Enlisted Reserve, a candidate 
must be 18 to 26 years of age inclusive, 
he must have graduated from high school 
and must pass a special physical exam- 
ination and a screening test, both of 
which will be administered at centrally 
located colleges and universities. While 
every effort will be made to allow stu- 
dents enrolled in the Enlisted Reserve to 
continue in school as long as possible, 
they are, nevertheless, subject to being 
called to active duty by the Secretary 
of War if the necessities of the emergency 
80 dictate. The plan, however, is to de- 
fer them for further scholastic training, 
provided they maintain a satisfactory 
scholastic standard. As members of the 
Air Forces Enlisted Reserves, these stu- 
dents are no longer subject to call into 
other branches of the Armed Forces 
under the Selective Service Act. 


May Compete for Commission 
Those college students whose courses 


of study at the schools give them the 
specialized instruction necessary for such 


work as meteorology and communications 
will be given special permission to con- 
tinue their schooling to enable them to 
qualify as officers for these posts. The 
extent to which students will be allowed 
to continue in college for these special 
posts will depend largely upon compre- 
hensive examinations to be given to 
sophomore students enrolled in the Re- 
serves. Students called to active duty 
from the Reserves become aviation ca- 
dets with the opportunity to compete for 
commissions. While in training as an 
aviation cadet a man will receive $75 per 
month plus $1 a day for subsistence, as 
Well as quarters, medical care, hospitali- 





age? 


On behalf of the United States 
Army Air Forces, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation which is being 
given to our expansion program by 
the U. 8S. Office of Education. By 
placing at our disposal a page in 
every issue of this splendid publi- 
cation, EDUCATION For Vicrory, it 
will be possible for us to keep in 
close touch with leading educators 
throughout the Nation. 

The Public Relations Division of 
the Army Air Forces is well aware 
of the tremendous contribution the 
American educational system is 
making to our unprecedented war 
effort. In this and following issues 
you will be informed concerning 
those projects of the Army Air 
Forces which have a dirétt bearing 
on the fleld of education. To a 
very large extent, the success of 
these vital plans will depend on you, 
the readers of EDUCATION For 
VICTORY. 

We of the Armed Forces are look- 
ing forward to a most pleasant and 
effective association while we all 
work together to make America 
supreme in the air. 

ARTHOoR I. ENNIS, 
Colonel, Air Corps, 
Public Relations Officer. 











zation, necessary uniforms, clothing, 
equipment, and a $10,000 Government 
Life Insurance Policy. 


Backlog of Manpower Necessary 

The backlog provided by enrollment of 
the thousands of eligible students in the 
Air Forces Enlisted Reserves is vital to 
the war effort. Ability of the Air Forces 
to draw upon this reservoir of qualified, 
physically fit young men is expected to 
insure orderly expansion and training of 
flying officers and men and the ground 
personnel necessary to provide air power 
on the battle fronts of the world. 

The campaign, extended into virtually. 
every college and university in the United 
States and to some senior students in the 
high schools, is intended, says the War 
Department, to maintain without delays 
anywhere along the line the flow of young 
men for the training which must be con- 
tinued without interruption until the war 
is brought to a victorious close. Young 
men enrolled in the Air Forces Enlisted 
Reserves and deferred for scholastic rea- 
sons will be identified by an emblem sim- 
ilar to the familiar Air Forces wing and 
“propeller insignia. 


Central Colleges as Focal Points 


The college recruiting campaign was 
recently announced by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Henry H. Arnold, Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces, in a 
telegram to centrally located colleges 
throughout the country. These central 
colleges are to serve as focal points for 
organizing campaigns in colleges and 
secondary schools in their vicinities. 

In a letter confirming the telegrams, 
General Arnold said: “The successful 
prosecution of this war demands the 
creation of an air force second to none 
on earth, and this in turn requires the 
eventual enlistment as an aviation cadet 
of every young man who can qualify 
for service with the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. 

“This need is imperative—the number 
of those fitted for this exacting duty so 
limited—that without hesitation the Air 
Forces are asking for the cooperation 
of every educator in the United States. 

“An earnest attempt has been made 
to devise a program that will enable the 
Air Forces to obtain the very large 
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number of aviation cadets which must be 
trained every year until this war is 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
at the same time, cause the least possible 
disruption in the Nation’s educational 
program.” 


Faculty Air Forces Advisers 

General Arnold has requested that 
colleges and universities and secondary 
schools appoint a Faculty Air Forces Ad- 
viser to serve as a definite point of con- 
tact between the Air Forces personnel 
and the college and high-school students. 

“To this representative,” General Ar- 
nold said, “all future communications 
will be sent. Also he will be kept fully 
informed of plans and changes in plans, 
and with him, the Office of the Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces 
will establish a relationship which wil 
facilitate the exchange of information 
and advice. He will aid the Air Forces 


U. S. Navy 








officers to avoid disruption of college 
activities and will bring to our attention 
the problems that will arise because of 
local conditions.” 

General Arnold explained that the new 
plan of enlisting Reserves “will benefit 
the young men concerned and their col- 
leges, and also serve the vital purpose 
of insuring the Army Air Forces a con- 
tinuous supply of young men well quali- 
fied by education to become officers in 
all branches of the Army Air Forces.” 


Manual of Instructions 

A special manual of instructions was 
issued by the Army Air Forces. Copies 
have been sent to the Air Forces Faculty 
Advisers who have been appointed in 
collages and universities and secondary 
schools. It contains complete informa- 
tion concerning the program and should 
be studied carefully by all those who will 
serve in administrative and advisory 
capacities. 


Preflight Indoctrination School 


The Navy opened its first preflight in- 
doctrination school at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa on April 15. 

Six hundred carefully selected Naval 
aviation cadets will begin their 3- 
months’ course of actual preflight train- 
ing on May 28. Additional groups of 600 
each will arrive June 28 and July 28, 
when it is anticipated enrollment will 
remain stationary. 

The commanding officer of the new 
training center is Captain David C. Han- 
rahan, U.S. N. (ret.). 

A similar 3-months’ “toughening” 
program will begin in the near future at 
the universities of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and at St. Mary’s College in Cali- 
fornia. 

The opening of these institutions to 
Naval aviation cadets represents the be- 
ginning of a new Naval aviation training 
program to induct 30,000 student pilots 
annually. Each institution will provide 
buildings, grounds, dormitories, dining 


rooms, and classroom facilities for ap- 
proximately 2,000 men. 


Utilizes Private Schools 

The Navy is starting a mass program 
to train 40,000 enlisted men annually in 
radio work and visual signalling through 
privately operated schools. 

Contracts have been signed with 20 
schools already and one more contract is 
pending. All the schools start classes by 
Juné 1, 1942. Thirteen of these have 
already begun their training programs. 

Seven schools in elementary electricity 
and radio material have already started 
classes. These schools have contracted 
for quotas of 713 men per month, which 
means 8,556 men per year. These 
courses are 12 weeks in length, and grad- 
uates will then go to two secondary 
schools, operated by the Navy, for 
5-months’ courses. 

Under Navy contract there will be 

“24,000 radio operators trained, each in 
courses lasting 4 months. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
To Produce 2,000 Flight Instructors 


The Army Air Forces Flying Training 
Command needs more pilots, according 
to its announcement. For this purpose 
there must be more flight instructors. 
The Army has, therefore, asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to furnish by 
June 15, 1,000 instructors in elementary 





and 1,000 in advanced flying to train 
pilots for the Army Air Forces. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
some time ago practically exhausted its 
force of experienced pilots in order to 
produce instructors. After this was done 
it was necessary to train pilots and then 











Military Government 
School Established 


Aschool of military government will be 
established at the University of Virginia. 

War Department announces that at 
this school officers will be trained for 
future detail in connection with military 
government and liaison. Graduates will 
be of assistance to commanders in for- 
eign fields in their relations with the 
civilian population. 

Training will consist of instruction in 
international law of military government 
and American regulations, general prin- 
ciples of State and municipal govern- 
ment, police power, public business, com- 
munications, economic problems, Amer- 
ican experiences in military government 
and politico-military backgrounds. 

President J. L. Newcomb of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia offered the facilities of 
the university, including office and school 
space. 





Student Nurse Reserve 

Director Mary Beard of the Red Cross 
Nursing Service reported 17,000 regis- 
tered nurses have volunteered for war 
duty through the Red Cross since De- 
cember 7. Miss Beard also announced 
formation of a student nurse reserve to 
help recruit 1,000 additional nurses each 
month this year to meet increasing Army 
and Navy demands. 

Through the student reserve, seniors 
in qualified nursing schools may sign up 
with the Red Cross and automatically 
become eligible for assignment to the 
Army or Navy upon graduation and State 
registration. 





give additional training to make them 
into instructors. ; 

Now the need is urgent so that the 
call is for all private pilots between the 
ages of 21 and 42, who can pass the phys- 
ical standards for commercial pilot’s 
license, and who have a reinstated pilot's 
license and airman identification card. 

There are, in all probability, many 
pilots who could be of significant service 
in this program. These are individuals 
who do not meet the physical qualifica- 
tions for combat duties or perhaps those 
whose positions in life justify deferment 
from military service, 

The average rate of pay is $300 a 
month. All flight contractors start in- 
structors at a salary of around $200 a 
month. Those interested should consult 
the nearest Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Office. If the address of this Of- 
fice is not known, it can be obtained at 
any near airport. 
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Action Taken at Recent Session 


“Every school system should consider 
how its personnel, plant, and equipment 
may be used during the coming summer 
to contribute to war service training 
courses.” 

Voicing this call to school authorities 
to keep schools open throughout the 
summer, the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission meeting on April 
24 adopted a report carrying specific sug- 
gestions for summer activities. 

The divisional committees met on the 
morning of April 24 and prepared pro- 
posals and reports which came before 
the full Wartime Commission in the 
afternoon. 

Charting education’s role in the war 
effort the Commission’s session included, 
in addition to the summer activities pro- 
posals, the following actions: 


1. Recommended appointment of a 
committee to consider all meas- 
ures relating to the maintenance 
and training of personnel in all 
essential fields. 

2. Considered the question of recruit- 
ing a mobile youth reserve corps 
to meet harvesting needs. 

8. Heard a report on protection of chil- 
dren of mothers engaged in war 
industries. 

4. Adopted recommendations of the 
committee on professional, re- 
fresher, and supplementary train- 
ing of community service workers. 

5. Ratified a statement on refresher 
and supplemental training for 
teachers, 

6. Accepted a report suggesting meth- 
ods of cooperation between the 
National, State, and local wartime 
education eommissions or coun- 
cils. 

7. Ratified a statement encouraging 
colleges and universities to ex- 
plore cooperative training pro- 
grams—part study, part work— 
for wartime needs. 


Summer Mobilization 


of School Services 


How schools and colleges can 
strengthen their programs during the 
summer and the months immediately 
ahead, to aid in the war effort, is pre- 


sented in the following report adopted 
by the Commission. It was prepared by: 


Francis S. Chase, chairman, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond, Va.; 

Robert W. Eaves, principal, Thompson School, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Russell M. Grumman, director, University 
Extension Division, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 


- Paul Loser, superintendent of schools, Tren- 


ton, N. J.; and 
Eugene W. Pruitt, superintendent of schools, 
Frederick County, Md. 





To America’s schools, this summer 
comes not as a time for vacation but as 
an opportunity for pointing up their 





HOW YOU CAN HELP 


New ideas and new plans to forward 
the war effort are springing up in school 
systems and colleges and universities 
everywhere. Send us your new ideas and 
plans so that we can make them known 
to the Nation. Here are some of edu- 
cation’s major problems for which prom- 
ising solutions are sought: 


Acceleration methods in high 
schools. 

Acceleration methods in colleges. 

Curriculum adaptations in high 
schools. 

Curriculum adaptations in colleges. 

Developing physical fitness. 

Volunteer services by students and 
teachers. 

Using schools during summer vaca- 
tion, 

We want mimeograph summaries or 
reports, study outlines, committee rec- 
ommendations, newspaper clippings, 
magazine articles—anything that will 
tell in some detail how teachers and 


‘students are meeting the challenge of 


war. In democracy, progress stems from 
the grass roots. Through the columns 
of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY and numerous 
other channels the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission will report 
in regard to enterprise and initiative 
shown throughout States and local 
communities. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Chairman, U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, 


services toward certain basic objectives 
highlighted by the needs of the armed 
forces and ef war production. Every 
school system should consider how its 
personnel, plant, and equipment may be 
used during the coming summer to con- 
tribute to war services and to provide 
war service training courses. 


War Service Training Courses 


Each school system, whether or not it 
has been operating a summer school in 
the past, should study the possibility of 
offering day and evening summer-train- 
ing courses for pupils of secondary school 
and adult levels. Such courses should 
be tailored to the specifications of the 
needs of the armed forces and of war 
production. The courses to be consid- 
ered are those for which a definite de- 
mand is being made by those directing 
the several phases of the war effort. 
Among those for which a strong demand 
is already evident are the following: 

1. Courses in mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, and social studies adapted to the 
specific needs of the armed for: »s and 
war production. 

2. Aviation education. Under this head 
courses developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education in connection with other 
Government authorities will be avail- 
able. 

8. Courses designed to train girls and 
women in business, trade, and clerical 
occupations as replacements for those 
drawn into the armed forces or war 
production. 

4. Courses in home nursing, nutrition, first 
aid, and other fields definitely related 
to civilian defense and other war 
needs. 

5. Intensive courses for promotion of phys- 
ical fitness of those likely to enter the 
military services or war production 
within the next 3 years. 

6. Training through cooperation with the 
Office of Civilian Defense for air raid 
wardens, auxiliary fire and police 
Officers, and such other personnel as 
may be needed. 

In addition to such of the foregoing 
courses as a school may find it possible to 
offer and such other courses as local 
conditions may dictate, it is expected, of 
course, that the federally aided voca- 
tional training programs now in opera- 
tion for agriculture and industry be 
continued and expanded. 

It is recommended that the Office of 
Education prepare, in collaboration with 
other Government agencies, outlines 
covering courses suggested in items 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, in which training is de- 
sired and transmit these through State 
departments of education to the local 
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school authorities. The local school] ad- 
ministration will then, in consideration 
of local needs and conditions and person- 
nel available for instruction, determine 
which courses may appropriately be of- 
fered in the local system. 


Counseling and Guidance Services 

It is important that those to be en- 
rolled in the training courses be care- 
fully selected in light of the critical 
shortages in the armed services and in 
war production, and of the ability of the 
student to qualify for the positions in- 
dicated and to profit by the training 
offered. In order that counselors may 
be better prepared to make this selection 
it is recommended that the Office of Edu- 
cation offer its services for setting up, in 
collaboration with State departments of 
education and teacher-training agencies 
within each State, brief, intensive train- 
ing conferences for those counselors who 
will be in charge of selecting students 
to take the war service training courses. 

It is recommended that the Office of 
Education also gather and furnish regu- 
larly to school officers such information 
about developing war programs as will 
be needed for the intelligent guidance of 
students in all types of schools. 


Special War Services for all 
Types of Schools 

In addition to training courses of the 
type described above, school personnel, 
plant, and equipment may contribute 
significantly to the war services rendered 
in the community. Among the services 
which deserve consideration are the 
following: ‘ 


1. To set up information service offices 
in certain strategic school buildings in urban 
and rural communities to provide in col- 
laboration with the Office of Civilian Defense 
and other Government agencies information 
in reference to such aspects of the war effort 
as selective service, commodity rationing pro- 
grams, air raid warden service, opportunities 
for training, recreation. This office might be 
operated by volunteer personnel recruited 
from qualified persons. 

2. To carry on programs of salvage and 
conservation during the summer months un- 
der the direction of school personnel. 

3. To continue the promotion and sale of 
war savings stamps and bonds. 

4. To establish additional provision for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, playgrounds, 
or other informal gr ups in areas where 
mothers are employed and small childen are 
neglected. Programs for this purpose may 
be worked out cooperatively with P. T. A. 
or recreation and child guidance depart- 
ments and may involve the use of volunteer 
student personnel under competent direction. 

5. To make buildings available through the 
cooperation of appropriate community or- 
ganizations for social events and entertain- 
ment for service men and war workers. 

6. To make buildings available for housing 
youth engaged in farm work and other groups 
of war workers, and for housing service men 
on leave. 

7. To make buildings available to organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross, defense groups, 
to carry on training activities essential to 
war effort. 


8. To make available play facilities partic- 
ularly swimming pools, gymnasiums, and 
playgrounds for community use. 

9. To make school buses available, where 
regulations permit, for all types of transpor- 
tation necessary to the war effort. 

10. To cooperate with the National Gov- 
ernment in rendering services such as regis- 
tration for selective service, and commedity 
rationing. 

11. To organize groups of young people to 
continue the cultivation of victory gardens 
under proper supervision. 

12. To make school kitchens and Cafeterias 
available for canning and preserving of fruits 
and vegetables. 

13. To make school library service available 
to pupils and to the general public for recre- 
ational reading and war information. 

14. To cooperate with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and other agencies in guiding 
students of work age to engage in some occu- 
pation during the vacation period that will 
help the war effort, especially to assist in 
reeruiting, training, and supervising young 
people for war work. 

15. To organize musical, dramatic, and 
other talent from the personnel of the school 
and community to provide entertainment and 
recreation for service men and the general 
public. 


16. To encourage a program of medical ex- 
amination and correction for boys and girls 
of high-school age with a view to preparing 
them for war services. This service should be 
extended especially to those who are likely 
to enter war services during the ensuing year. 

17. To make preliminary preparation for 
converting school buildings in exposed areas 
as required for use as first aid or hospital 
centers in the event of air raids or epidemics. 
Financing the Summer 
Instructional and Service Programs 

The Wartime Commission fully real- 
izes that in some communities the financ- 
ing of the suggested summer programs 
will present difficult problems. In most 
communities, however, adjustments of 
existing budgets, rearrangement of sum- 
mer schools as now contemplated, emer- 
gency appropriations or some other local 
means can be found that will permit the 
establishment of programs definitely 
planned to meet the critical needs of the 
war situation. 





Suggestions for Summer 
Teacher-Training Programs 


The text of the report on suggestions 
for Summer School Programs follows, 
and was prepared by: 

Clyde M. Hill, chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, Yale University. 
Finis E. Engleman, president, New Haven 

State Teachers College. 

E. S. Evenden, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Kenneth L. Heaton, associate in charge of 

Workshop Advisory Service, Commission on 

Teacher Education. 

Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, New 

York University. 

Charles E. Prall, coordinator, Commission on 

Teacher Education. 


Although the situation varies radically 
from place to place, competent analysis 
of the problem by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reveals an actual shortage of 
trained teachers throughout the country. 
Forces are of necessity operating which 
threaten rapidly to increase the shortage 
to extremely serious proportions. Male 
teachers are being called into many 
branches of war service thus depleting 
the ranks of trained personnel especially 
in industrial arts, physical education, 
science, mathematics, instrumental mu- 
sic, commercial subjects, trade and in- 
dustry, and agriculture. Large scale 
withdrawal of women teachers from ele- 
mentary schools, especially in rural and 
near-rural communities, impends. 

Acting in large part from patriotic 
motives, mobile and frequently underpaid 
teachers in these schools will quickly re- 
spond to the increasing appeals for 
women workers in war and war indus- 
tries. It has been estimated that 50 per- 
cent of these teachers probably will be 
tempted away from teaching during the 


next 2 years. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the same 
forces which are taking men and women 
out of teaching are also interrupting the 
normal flow of new teachers into the 
profession. 

As school officials become fully aware 
of the situation, they may be inclined to 
resort impulsively to many types of un- 
desirable makeshift methods in order to 
staff their schools. If history repeats 
itself, many valuable courses will be 
abandoned, class size will be doubled, 
certification standards will be lowered 
and, in too many instances, teaching will 
be turned over to incompetents. Many 
schools will be closed. Thinking people 
will at once recognize that such pro- 
cedures will involve socially disastrous 
risks which we cannot afford to take. 

To aid in checking such developments, 
the Divisional Committee on Higher 
Education of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, through two of its subcommittees, 
has made a careful study of the problem 
and has made detailed recommendations 
for appropriate action to the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission. 

Proposals have been made which if 
carried out are designed to check unwise 
withdrawals from teaching, to promote 
the acceleration of preparation of new 
teachers, to attract additional high- 
school and college youth into prepara- 
tion for teachifig, to recall former teach- 
ers to active service, to transfer teach- 
ers from oversupplied fields to those in 
which shortages have developed, and 
to prepare educated and technically 
trained persons without teaching expe- 
rience in many communities for emer- 
gency service in local schools. 
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While these matters which are not yet 
ready for announcement are pending in 
Washington, teacher-training institu- 
tions throughout the country are facing 
the problem as best they can by acceler- 
ating their programs. The plans vary 
from place to place. Many of them are 
wisely conceived. Some are distinctly of 
the makeshift variety. Summer courses 
are being planned for the retraining of 
former teachers who wish to reenter the 
service this fall and, for this same group, 
in-service programs are being devised 
and will be put into operation as soon 
as schools open in September. 


Safeguarding Standards 


Since summer schools will open within 
a few weeks and since “refresher” and 
supplemental courses to be effective must 
involve careful planning, the Subcommit- 
tee on Refresher Courses for Teachers 
has formulated a number of suggestions 
for summer-school programs which, it 
is hoped, will be generally helpful and 
will tend to safeguard standards of pro- 
fessional training. 


1. Summer-school refresher or supplemen- 
tal courses and, in some instances both, 
should be provided for (@) previously certifi- 
cated elementary teachers returning to serv- 
ice after 5 or more years of absence from 
regular full-time teaching, especially all re- 
turning teachers who because of geographical 
location or other reasons cannot be reached 
by in-service programs; (b) teachers as- 
signed to flelds of shortage in which they 
have not previously (or recently) taught; (c) 
persons not hitherto teachers who have good 
general educational backgrounds and special 
skills and experiences, and with such personal 
qualities as will enable them, after supple- 
mental education, to teach temporarily in 
shortage fields. 

2. Refresher and supplemental courses 
should be specifically planned for the groups 
they are intended to serve and should be 
open only to such groups. 

8. Since students in refresher courses will 
need at once to study children, contemporary 
school practice, subject-matter, and teaching 
materials, their program of work should be 
broadly conceived and planned to integrate 
all essential aspects of their training. 

(a) Selections from regular undergraduate 
courses usually will not be satisfactory be« 
cause of their unrelated (sometimes atom- 
istic) character. 

(b) The seminar plan, directed study plan, 
workshop plan, or other approach which uni- 
fies the entire nrogram of the student should 
be employed. 

(c) The program should be immediately 
related to the service to be rendered, and 
should deal specifically with problems at hand 
rather than with mere background theory. 

4. Since the needs of students in refresher 
courses will frequently go beyond the re- 
sources of individual teachers of special sub- 
jects, the programs should be handled in 
many cases jointly by several instructors 
under the direction of a coordinator. In 
many instances, teacher-training institutions 
will find it desirable to employ, as coordi- 
nators, supervisors or master teachers from 
nearby school systems. 

5. An essential part of all refresher courses 
should be the study of the respective commu- 
nities in which teachers will work and, also, 
a study of the wartime care of children. 





6. Where active teachers are transferring 
from one field of teaching to another, re- 
view and restudy of subject matter will be 
important, but the courses provided for this 
purpose should avoid intensive study of spe- 
cialized aspects of the subject at the expense 
of a survey of the whole subject. It is as- 
sumed that. students will have an appropriate 
background against which to project broad 
surveys. 


Basic Considerations 


In the employment of former teachers 
and the reassignment of active teachers, 
school officials should consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


1. Due consideration should be given to 
the protection of tenure systems, retirement 
plans and the security of the positions of 
teachers temporarily withdrawn from the 
schools. 

2. In-service or summer-school refresher 
experiences, or both, should be a condition 
of reemployment of all teachers who, after 
an absence of 5 or more years, are returning 
to teaching. 

8. Appointments should be made for 1 
year without commitments for the future. 

4. In the placement and reassignment of 
teachers, the welfare of the children and the 
service, rather than mere convenience in 
meeting the emergency, should control. 

5. School officials should acquaint teacher- 
training institutions with the needs of their 
teachers for refresher courses and thus assist 
in bringing training programs into close re- 


lationship to actual school problems and 
situations. 

6. Until the supply of regularly trained, 
available teachers is exhausted, emergency 
reservoirs of teachers should not be drawn 
upon. Such local requirements as place of 
residence, etc. which have no direct bearing 
upon qualifications for teaching should be 
abandoned, certainly for the duration. To 
obtain qualified teachers, regional and State 
lines should be freely crossed. 

7. State and National employment agencies 
should be consulted about available teachers 
and they should be kept informed about any 
source of supply of trained teachers. 

8. In cases of extreme emergency where 
teachers who cannot meet prevailing certifi- 
cate requirements must be employed, permits 
for one year only should be issued. 


These suggestions are not designed to 
dictate programs or policies nor do they 
pretend to be unique or exhaustive. The 
purpose is to direct attention to certain 
basic considerations which may be over- 
looked in the stress of emergency plan- 
ning. Ata later date the Committee will 
prepare suggestions for the organization 
of in-service programs of study for 
teachers who cannot attend summer 
schools or who will wish to continue 
their study beyond the possibilities of 
summer-school opportunities. 





Extension of College Work- 
Study Programs in Wartime 

A statement to guide colleges and uni- 
versities in setting up work-study pro- 
grams during the war emergency, which 
was ratified, follows. It was prepared 
by: 

George W. Burns, dean, College of Engi- 
neering and. Commerce, University of Cin- 
cinnati, chairman; W. B. Alexander, dean, 
administration, Antioch College; Fred E. 
Ayer, dean, College of Engineering, University 


of Akron; Max B. Robinson, acting dean, 
Fenn College. 


The extensive experience of a number 
of colleges throughout the country with 
the cooperative method of instruction 
during the last 20 years has been such 
as to command careful attention as to 
its possibilities for wider application, es- 
pecially in the face of the many and 
new demands upon institutions of higher 
education in the war emergency. In es- 
sence the plan provides for a cooperative 
work-study program which enables stu- 
dents to alternate between study on the 
campus and actual work in industry, 
commerce, and the professions. 

It seems clear that some of the un- 
doubted benefits to students and to co- 
operating industry and other services 


which have already been realized from 
its operation in several colleges, may be 
open, if wisely applied on a wider front 
where colleges are favorably located for 
cooperation with industry, education and 
government, and where colleges may be 
disposed to experiment with its use. 

It is clear also that the cooperative 
program is applicable to the education 
of women as well as of men. There is 
much evidence to indicate that industry 
and government are now planning to 
use women on a scale hitherto unknown 
in America. Trained women are going 
to be in demand increasingly in all es- 
sential professional and specialized oc- 
cupations. Losses to military and indus- 
trial services will, however, continue to 
be greater and more upsetting to college 
programs in the case of men students. 


As colleges may wish to consider 
adaptations and extensions of the co- 
operative study plan, the following possi- 
bilities are worthy of exploration: 


1. The application of the cooperative plan 
would tend to guarantee a large and steady 
flow of able and responsible workers for pro- 
duction and service while students continue 
and complete programs of collegiate educa- 
tion. 

2. Experience in industry should be of great 
value in-training teachers. AS work expe- 
rience is incorporated in the general educa- 
tion program then teachers who themselves 
have had work experience through a coopera- 
tive plan would be helped to interpret and 
integrate the experiences of students. 
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3. In agricultural colleges, the possibilities 
of cooperation between agricultural enterprise 
and students would seem to be considerable. 

4. Science students in both technical and 
liberal arts colleges, could, through coopera- 
tive employment, render needed services in 
industrial and other research laboratories and 
in institutions such as hospitals and clinics. 

5. Students in public administration and 
other types of essential community service 
could be effectively and more immediately 
trained for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment and agency service. Among the areas 
of essential community services, the follow- 
ing would be especially sighificant: Adult 
education, group work activities, health, 
housing, libraries, recreation, Red Cross, 
schools, especially preschool, nursery school, 
and day care programs, U. S. O. 

6. Students majoring in the social sciences 
might well secure cooperative employment 
in research and planning activities carried 
on by Federal, State, and local planning 
authorities. 


Some Advantages to the Student 


Of the advantages to the student, 
those which experience has proved most 
important are the following: 


1. The benefit of a natural method .of 
choosing a profession, since the type of work 
followed is determined by: 

(a) Contact with actual industry; 

(b) Practical tests of inclinations and 
adaptability; 

(c) Intelligent participation by the stu- 
dent in the shaping of his own 
preliminary training. 

2. The opportunity of gaining a maximum 
of educational content from the industrial 
environment: 

(a) A vitalizing of theoretical studies 
through acquaintance with their 
practical applications; 

(bo) A stimulus toward original investi- 
gation. 

8. Acquiring an understanding of the 
human factor in industry through: 

(a) Direct labor experience on equal 
terms with other employees; 

(b) First-hand contact with problems 
of labor management. 

4. Disciplinary values which are inevitable 
results of shop experiences, such as: 

(a) The habit of industry; 

(b) A sense of responsibility; 

(c) A feeling of self-reliance. 

6. Certain economic values which are like- 
wise byproducts of outside experience, such 


(a) An opportunity for partial, or even 
total self-support; 

(bo) Enhanced earning capacity and bar- 
gaining power at graduation in 
proportion to outside experience 
and consequent advancement be- 
yond the apprentice stage of em- 
ployment. 


Practical Guides for Colleges 


Considering Some Application 
of the Plan 


The statements presented here are 
quoted from the report prepared by Dean 
Burns’ Committee. They are based upon 
practices in colleges which have had long 
experience with cooperative programs. 
They are offered here for their value as 
guides to practice. 

“Full-time attendance at school for 
most of the first year is desirable. From 
the viewpoint of the college, the ability 
of the student to carry college work is 
subject to test, and unnecessary place- 


ments in industry which would increase 
the employment turnover are reduced. 
Should selective service deferments for 
active military duty be continued for 
some students and extended to others, 
the early elimination of improperly qual- 
ified students assumes greater impor- 
tance. 

“To adjust teaching schedules to the 
cooperative system, school periods must 
be arranged in blocks of equal duration, 
and all school work repeated once. 
Either the term or the quarter system is 
satisfactory, provided the exact repeti- 
tion of teaching occurs in the second 
period as in the first. Where full-time 
work is given simultaneously with coop- 
erative work (in the same college) the 
quarter system has great advantages. 

“Some hardship would be encountered 
by schools outside industrial centers, but 
this problem is largely one of adminis- 
tration, as traveling facilities for stu- 
dents are such that distance from the 
school is not of great importance. 

“Where closed shop conditions prevail 
in a shop, students may be required to 
join the union. This has been the regu- 
lar practice in the past. 

“Of definite emergency value under the 
cooperative plan, are the following: Fifty 
percent of all students above freshmen 
would be available for carrying on in- 
dustrial and production work continu- 
ously; the effect on morale of this direct 
participation in the defense effort is ob- 
vious. The same college facilities, i. e., 
buildings, laboratories, and faculty nec- 
essary to handle 1,200 full-time students 
can handle about 2,000 on the coopera- 
tive basis. It follows from the above 
statements that 30 to 40 percent of the 
total male college enrollment is available 
at any one time for production work. 

“By adoption of the cooperative sys- 
tem, lowering of academic standards can 
be avoided, and if curtailment of curric- 
ula is still necessary it may be possible 
to reduce important omissions to a min- 
imum. Classes starting in September 
should be able to complete an unabridged 
course by February of the fifth year. Of 
this time 20 months will be spent in 
cooperative employment.” 


Requirements for 
Cooperative College 


I. Academic: 

1. Exact periodic repetition of instruction 
(two alternating sections). 

2. Addition to the curriculum of 1 hour 
per week for coordination class to 
discuss job requirements, industrial 
organization, personnel problems, in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety. 

Il. Administrative: 

1. Appointment of a coordinator (prefer- 
ably with industrial experience) who 
will establish cooperative relations 


with industry, and will place students. 
He should have exclusive supervision 
in these matters. 

2. Full-time first year of college work be- 
fore placement on cooperative em- 
ployment. 

3. Thorough and periodic physical exami- 
nations. 

4. Periodic grading of student by employer. 

III. Duties of Coordinators: 

1. To provide and maintain cooperative 
employment. 

2. To hold frequent personal conferences 
with the employer. These are essen- 
tial. 

8. To handle all questions regarding wages, 
transfers, changes of jobs, changes of 
section, and all other items of relation 
between the cooperative student and 
his employer. 

4. To conduct the classes in coordination. 

IV. Rules for Students Regarding Cooperative 
Employment: 

1. Stay on the job until coordinator ar- 
ranges for release. 

2. Keep coordinator informed in regard to 
work. 

3. Let coordinator handle all questions of 
wages, transfers, and other employ- 
ment details with the firm. 


Detailed Description of the 
Requirements for Cooperative 


Colleges 
Academic 


The only important change in aca- 
demic procedure necessary for the in- 
stallation of cooperative work is. the 
periodic repetition of instruction. Most 
institutions have decided upon the term 
or the quarter basis for repetition. On 
the term basis, each of the two alternat- 
ing groups or “sections” of students is 
given three 8-week terms of academic 
work a year. Since the academic work 
is repeated, each of the students paired 
on a job is in college for 8 weeks while 
his alternate is at work, thus insuring a 
worker on the job every day in the year. 
The quarter system calls for 12-week 
school periods, 2 per year for each stu- 
dent. In all cases, any vaeations must 
come from the school periods, i. e., the 
school terms per year for each student 
could be arranged as three 8-week 
periods, with 1 week of vacation at 
Christmas time and 1 week of vacation 
during the summer, for each student. 
The work periods would be two of 9 weeks 
and one of 8 weeks for each student. 

Under the quarter system, each stu- 
dent would have two 12-week school 
periods, 1 week of vacation at Christmas 
time and 1 week of vacation during the 
summer, and 2 work periods of 13 weeks 
each. Both systems would give the fac- 
ulty 4 weeks of vacation (2 at Christmas 
and 2 during the summer) for those 
faculty members on a year-round basis. 

The only other academic change rec- 
ommended is the addition of a 1-hour 
course for the coordination class. This 
class hour gives the coordinator an op- 
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portunity to gain a closer acquaintance 
with the student and lessens the difficul- 
ties encountered in preparing the stu- 
dent for work. The important points 
to be covered in this instruction are 
shown in the outline. 

Administrative 

One of the initial duties of the coordi- 
nator is to establish cooperative relations 
with industry. A survey of industrial 
opportunities in the area to be covered 
is the first step in this direction. 

Where closed shop conditions prevail 
in an industry, students may be required 
to join a union. 

A full-time first year of college work 
before entering upon the cooperative 
basis is desirable for the following 
reasons: 

1. The abilities of the students to carry 
college work are determined before place- 
ment in industry, and unnecessary employ- 
ment turnovers are reduced. Should selec- 
tive service deferments for military duty be 
continued for some students and extended to 
include other students, the early elimination 
of students not qualified to carry college work 
assumes greater importance. 

2. It reduces the time between matricula- 
tion and graduation, and permits a full col- 
lege curriculum without undue lengthening 
of the course. 

3. It eliminates most cases requiring the 
placement of students in industry who are 
under 18 years of age. Thus conflicts with 
State laws and company rules are appreciably 
reduced. 

A thorough physical examination of 
students before placement prevents mal- 
adjustments and the assignment of stu- 
dents to work which they are not physi- 
cally able to perform. It prevents in- 
juries and aggravations of physical 
handicaps. 

Work grade sheets made by the imme- 
diate supervisor of the student on the job, 
after each work period or at least twice 
a year, serve as a check on irregularities 
of students, many of which may be cor- 
rected if discovered in time. The em- 
ployer has a feeling of responsibility in 
the progress of the student when he is 
thus consulted. 


Duties of the Coordinator 

Complete authority should be given the 
coordinator to enforce college rules ap- 
plying to cooperative students. 

Relations between the college and the 
firm should be maintained through peri- 
odic visits by the coordinator. Many 
difficulties may be avoided by this prac- 
tice because employers are often hesitant 
to put complaints in writing. 

The coordinator should handle all 
questions regarding wages, transfers, job 
changes, changes of school and work sec- 
tions, and all other relationships between 
the cooperative student and his job. The 
student should be made to understand 


that his employment is an arrangement 
between the school, the employer, and 
the student. The coordinator must 
maintain continuity on the job, even 
though this sometimes delays the better- 
ment of a student’s wages or work ar- 
rangements. The welfare of the cooper- 
ative course must have preference over 
that of the individual. 

Classes in coordination are of advan- 
tage in coordinating college and shop 
work and in facilitating the successful 
operation of the system. 


Rules for Students 

1. Cooperative work is of equal im- 
portance with academic work. Failure 
to do satisfactory work may lead to dis- 
missal from the cooperative course. 

2. The student should never leave a 
job without permission of the coordina- 
tor. To do so should be grounds for 
dismissal. 


NEWS... 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


Summer Courses 


St. Louis.—For the first time since 1931 
public-school summer classes will be held 
in this city. Superintendent Homer W. 
Anderson announces that three high 
schools and two technieal schools will 
open on June 14 to give students as much 
education as possible before they are 
drafted, go to college, or go into war 
industries. Each student enrolled in the 
summer classes will receive academic 
credits equivalent to a half-semester of 
work during the regular school term. 

LaFayette.—High-school graduates not 
planning to attend college may enroll in 
elementary engineering training courses 
to prepare for work in war industries. 
For 10 weeks Purdue University will offer 
work in engineering chemistry and draw- 
ing, industrial materials and processes, 
and elements of engineering and mathe- 
matics. Classes will meet 744 hours 
daily, Monday through Friday, and 414 
hours on Saturday. High-school grad- 
uates who have completed 2 years of 
mathematics, including algebra and 
geometry, and 1 year of science may 
qualify. 

Oklahoma City.—Superintendent H. E. 
Wrinkle, of Oklahoma City, Okla., an- 
nounces a speed-up plan to permit 
senior high school students lacking a 
semester for graduation to receive their 
diplomas in August. They will go on to 
college or military service in September. 
The usual 6-weeks’ summer session will 
be supplemented by a second 6-weeks’ 





3. All rules of employment for regular 
workers apply to cooperative students 
unless specifically modified. The student 
must consider himself as a worker and 
not a student, while on the job. 

How can school ycuth, teachers, and 
educational administrators contribute 
this summer to winning the war? How 
will school plants and educational facil- 
ities be pressed into wartime service? 

Members of a subcommittee of the Of- 
fice of Education Wartime Commission 
considered these questions at their recent 
meeting. Before them were reports 
from all parts of the Nation, information 
telling the story of American education 
serving in wartime. Herewith in the 
“News” is presented a sampling of the 
reports: 


TO WIN THE WAR 


session ending August 22. Fees will be 
$6 per subject or $10 for two subjects in 
each session. More than 100 seniors are 
eligible to enroll in these classes which 
will result in earlier graduation from 
high school. 


Working on Farms 


Cheyenne. — Wyoming’s high-school 
and university students will register dur- 
ing the last month of the school year for 
emergency farm-ranch work. State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Esther L. Anderson, has requested all 
superintendents and principals to fix 
registration dates and take general charge 
of the projects. Registration of ap- 
proximately 8,600 high-school boys and 
many girls who may wish to offer their 
services will be conducted by the Wyom- 
ing Division, U. S. Employment Service. 

Lincoln.—Northeast High School has a 
vocational agriculture course that is 
teaching city boys how to farm. Fifteen 
of the thiry-five boys in the class live 
in town and have never been on the farm 
except for short periods during vacation, 

Hartford—Junior and senior high 
school students are being registered as 
volunteers in the State’s Land Army, 
School superintendents have distributed 
10,000 registration cards. 

Boston.—A volunteer land corps is 
being mobilized in this State. College 
and high-school students over 16 are 
being signed up for service on Massa- 
chusetts farms, 
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To Fight Forest Fires 

Johnstown.— Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters is enrollling 
high-school students to serve as auxiliary 
forest fire fighters. Students in Som- 
erset, Westmoreland, and Fayette Coun- 
ties will be enlisted to replace men on 
the fire lines in the event of serious 
outbreaks during the current spring 
forest fire season. Boys will fill jobs pre- 
viously held by men who have gone into 
war industries and the Army. 


Keeping Youth in School 

Milwaukee.—“The school year and 
school courses must not be curtailed to 
release youth for industry until all avail- 
able and employable men and women 
have been utilized,” the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association’s council on educa- 
tion recently voted. Support of Wis- 
consin schools to “our war effort within 
the limits of their ability to serve” was 
also pledged by the council. 


xn ke & & 


Flag Week—June 8-14 


Flag Week established in 1939 to foster 
National Unity will be observed this week 
from June 8 through June 14. The 
United States Flag Association announces 
the program for this year’s Flag Week as 
follows: 

Government Day. 
Free Enterprise 

Day — devoted to 

commerce and in- 

dustry. 


June 10—Wednesday.. Education Day. 
June 11—Thursday... Civilian Defense 


June 8—Monday--.-.... 
June 9—Tuesday.---.. 


Day. 

America’s Workers 
Day. 

Civic 
dedicated to patri- 
otic, civic, and 
Similar groups. 

Flag Day—dedicated 
to Freedom of 
Worship, climax- 
ing Flag Week 
with vesper flag 
services. 


June 12—Friday__-..-. 


June 13—Saturday---. Spirit Day— 


June 14—Sunday-.----. 


School officials and teachers plan to 
give special attention to the observance 
of Education Day on June 10 of Flag 
Week, which provides an opportunity to 
emphasize the important part American 
education is playing in our united war 
effort. Unity of the United Nations will 
be featured on Flag Day, June 14. Gov- 
ernors and mayors are appointing Flag 
Week committees which will arrange for 
State and local programs. 





“‘Kll Service to All Children’’ 


Golden Jubilee Convention of Association for 


Childhood Education 


Representatives of the 35,000 members 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion who attended its fiftieth annual 
convention held recently in Buffalo, were 
challenged to use this war period as a 
time in which to do their best thinking, 
planning, and working for children. 

To this end several types of opportunity 
were afforded for discussion and for first- 
hand use of instructional materials. 
These included study classes, consulta- 
tion hours, a studio worokshop, and for- 
ums for delegates from the Association’s 
State and local branches. 


Unified Purpose and Effort 

Action taken by the convention to 
assure “unity in purpose and effort in all 
services to all children” included the 
following: 

(1) Adoption of the educational policy 
on Young Children and The War pre- 
viously accepted by the Wartime Com- 
mission of the U. S. Office of Education 
and published in the April 15 issue of this 
periodical; (2) a message to Governor 
Lehman commending the New York bill 
which provides financial aid to local 
school authorities for kindergarten edu- 
cation; and (3) reaffirmation of the 
1941-42 resolutions on practicing demo- 
cratic living, improving the quality of 
living and learning, and encouraging ade- 
quate teacher preparation and growth. 


The Number One Topic 

William E. Blatz, of the University of 
Toronto, who has just returned from a 
5-month study of England’s experiences 
with children in wartime, indicated the 
Nation-wide importance placed upon 4 
major goals—child health, child feeding, 
child education, and child recreation. 
It is expected that provision of these four 
services in England will prevent the oc- 
currence of many mental and physical 
problems now affecting adult life. Chil- 
dren, he said, are the number one topic 
of conversation in social as well as pro- 
fessional gatherings. Their rights in a 
democracy are rapidly becoming a po- 
litical as well as an educational and 
welfare issue. 


The Measure of Democracy 

In describing “The Child We Educate,” 
George D. Stoddard, Dean of the Grad- 
uate College, State University of Iowa, 
and Director of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, pointed to the fact 
that for teachers, as for everyone else, 


the-present supreme responsibility is to 
help win the war. Teachers need to 
realize that the guidance of children is 
as great and glorious an enterprise as 
the perfection of a new gun or plane. 

Dr. Stoddard drew attention to the fact 
that “defects in health, growth, knowl- 
edge, or behavior, insidiously making 
their appearance in the nursery school 
years, are the forerunners of civil and 
military failure. The safety of the Na- 
tion depends upon the working and fight- 
ing qualities of its youth and the tech- 
nical and executive capacity of its older 
citizens. Through the constant neglect 
of young children, these qualities and 
capacities may be smothered long before 
maturity. * * * Even now, in the 
midst of war, we have not visualized 
children as our richest mine of strength 
and security. * * * We fail to see 
the connection between poor scholastic 
and medical facilities at all preschool and 
school ages, viewing the country as a 
whole, and the dramatic failure of 40 
percent of our young male population 
to get by the incredibly low standard for 
military recruits. 

“The removal of such evils is no longer 
just a pleasant thing to do, out of human 
decency or justice to children; it is a 
grim, unsentimental necessity in a nation 
at war. In fact, the ability to apply our 
wealth systematically to the conserva- 
tion of human resources is the best meas- 
ure we have of democracy. * * * 


A Permanent Policy 

“In a democracy we want good things 
for our children, not as an expedient to 
make us strong against the enemy, but 
as a permanent public policy of a gov- 
ernment toward its people. The people 
themselves are the government and their 
welfare determines its course of action. 
While this is crystal clear in the unified 
tensions of war, will it remain clear in 
the divided counsels of peace?” 

The 50 years of consistent service for 
children given by the Association for 
Childhood Education since its organiza- 
tion in 1892 was reviewed at this 1942 
convention. Beginning as The Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, the gradual 
expansion of its program to include pri- 
mary and nursery schools led to the 
change in name in 1930. The following 
year the National Council of Primary 
Education was merged with the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources through noon EWT, 


Thursday, April 23. 


Vice President Wallace reported that 
by July of this year the United States 
will be producing more war material 
than any other nation in the history of 
the world. War Production Chairman 
Nelson said the United Nations have al- 
ready outstripped the Axis in war pro- 
duction, but because of the accumulated 
reserves of the enemy, “we have not yet 
won the battle of production.” He said 
industry conversion orders now pending, 
plus those already issued, will virtually 
halt production of civilian durable goods 
within the next 2 months. 

The WPB listed the first 600 plants 
which voluntarily have set up labor- 
management committees and have 
launched production drives. The Board 
said as of April 1 the Government had 
disbursed more than 23 billion dollars on 
the war effort. President Roosevelt au- 
thorized the WPB, War, Navy and Treas- 
ury departments, Maritime Commission, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to inspect war plants and to 
audit their books, in order to avoid waste 
of Government funds and to implement 
measures which have been undertaken 
to forestall price increases. 

Rationing 

Registration for a gasoline card ra- 
tioning system in 17 Eastern States and 
the District of Columbia was held in 
elementary schools May 12, 13, and 14. 
The system will be in effect from May 
15 to July 1, when a more comprehensive 
plan will be instituted. The OPA issued 
regulations for sugar rationing regis- 
tration in elementary schools May 4, 5, 
6, and 7. Consumers may purchase one 
pound of sugar with each of the first 
four stamps in their War Ration Books. 

The OPA broadened the eligibility 
base for purchase of new and used type- 
writers. Approximately 240,000 such 
machines are reported in stock and 
available for rationing. The OPA said 
defense workers may obtain recapped 
tires for their cars only when no other 
Means of transportation to their jobs is 
available. 


Civilian Supply 
Local FHA officers will determine 


whether construction projects are eli- 
gible for recommendation to the WPB. 


The Board ordered production of me- 
dium and heavy trucks for civilian use 
discontinued after existing quotas have 
been completed. The Board froze all 
stocks of new plumbing and heating 
equipment, with the exception of retail 
sales of $5 or less, and prohibited man- 
ufacture of oil burners and coal stokers 
for residential use. 


The War Front 


War Secretary Stimson told a press 
conference the U. S. Army is almost 
ready for the offensive, regardless of 
difficulties. Australia-based American 
Army bombers carried out a successful 
raid on Japanese installations in the 
Philippines. 


The Armed Forces 


Congress passed legislation providing 
an additional 19 billion dollars for the 
war effort, including funds for 31,000 air- 
planes. The War Department said 
organization of 32 new divisions this year 
is being carried out on schedule. The 
Army Medical Corps will be doubled to 
meet demands of the expanded Army, 
and physicians under 45 years and 
dentists under 35 will be eligible for com- 
missions as first lieutenants. Selective 
Service Director Hershey said the sup- 
ply of men classified as 1-A probably will 
be exhausted by the end of summer and 
the calling of men of 1-B classification 
probably will start in the fall. 

The Navy said it would train 40,000 
men annually in three types of privately 
operated schools: Elementary electricity 
and radio material, visual signaling, and 
radio operation. Twenty-one such 
schools are scheduled to start classes by 
June 1. 


Manpower Mobilization 

FSA Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
was made Chairman of a War Man- 
power Commission set up by the Presi- 
dent to effect maximum mobilization of 
the Nation’s manpower. A labor priori- 
ties system to allocate manpower on a 
voluntary basis will be worked out first, 
Mr. McNutt said, but if this is inadequate, 
men and women probably will be as- 
signed to specific jobs. 





Material for Summer 
Classes and 
Workshops 


The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion in Wartime is again planning to 
make its loan packets available to sum- 
mer classes and workshops. 

With a decreased number of orders 
from elementary and secondary schools 
during the vacation period it is possible 
for the Exchange to lend the packets for 
the entire period of the summer ses- 
sion or workshop. It is hoped that the 
packets will be placed in the library of 
the college or workshop where they may 
receive the widest possible use. 

Already a number of requests have 
been received from presidents, deans, di- 
rectors, and professors anticipating the 
needs of the teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators who will be planning pro- 
grams geared most directly into the 
Nation’s wartime educational needs, ac- 
cording to Verna A. Carley, director. 

The loan packets consist of materials 
contributed by schools, organizations, 
Federal agencies, and publishers. Each 
of the packets contains about 10 items 
ranging from 1 page to more than 50 
pages. ‘These materials have been se- 
lected to offer suggestions concerning 
ways in which schools, colleges, and com- 
munities can help in the national emer- 
gency. There are 20 different series of 
topics and most of them contain packets 
on the general background of the topic, 
as well as suggestions for elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and adult 
study groups. 


Some Titles Given 

Some of the titles of the series are: 
The Role of the Schools in Wartime; 
Understanding and Practicing Democ- 
racy; Cooperating to Improve School and 
Community; Conserving Natural Re- 
sources; Building and Preserving 
Health; Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation; Inter-American Friendship and 
Understanding; The Role of Women in 
Wartime; Nutrition and National De- 
fense; The Consumer in Wartime; The 
Care of Children in Wartime; Victory 
Gardens; and Post-War Planning. 

Altogether there are 70 titles of pack- 
ets classified by educational levels. As 
franked labels are enclosed for the re- 
turn of the packet, there is no cost to 
the borrower. To secure a catalog list- 
ing the packets and to reserve them for 
summer sessions, conferences, and work- 
shops, write to the Information Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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RADIO 


Program Log 


Attention is called to the following list 
of current Government radio programs 
over the national networks. Program 
title, the day, the time, and the network 
should be helpful in locating them on 
your dial. Government agency sponsor- 
ing the program is included in 
parentheses. 


Sunday: 
This is Fort Dix—1:30-2 pm., Mutual 
(Army) . 
World is Yours—1:30-2 p.m., Red (FSA). 
Listen America—3:30-4 p.m., Red (FSA). 
Monday through Friday: 
National Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1 
p.m., Blue (Agriculture). 
Monday: 
Children in Wartime—11-11:15 a.m., Blue 
(Labor) . 
Fer America We Sing—9:30-10 p.m., Blue 
(Treasury). 
Tuesday: 
Meet Your Navy—8:30-9 p.m., Blue (Navy). 
Thursday: 
Camp Grant in Review—3:15-3:45 p.m. 
Mutual (Arniy). 
Service With a Smile—8:30-9 p.m., Blue 
(Army) . 
Fort Bragg Salutes—6-7 p.m. Mutual 
(Army). 
First Line—10:15-10:45 p.m., CBS (Navy). 
Friday: 
Resources Reporter—12:30-12:45 p. m., 
Mutual (Interior). 
Saturday: 
Country Journal—3-3:30 p. m., CBS (Ag- 
riculture) . 
Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 p. m., Red 
(Agriculture) . ; 
Believe It or Not—10-10:30 p. m., Blue 
(Inter-American Affairs). 
America Preferred—8-8:30 p. m., Mutual 
(Treasury) . 


Script Exchange Director Joins Colors 

Gordon Studebaker, director of the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, has 
resigned that position to join the Army 
Air Corps. Lieut. Studebaker now is di- 
rector of the Educational Liaison Unit 
in the Information Section of the Public 
Relations Branch of the Army Air Forces. 
He is succeeded by R. R. Lowdermilk as 
acting director of the Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange. 


Ban on Radio Construction 

The Defense Communications Board 
has recommended to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission that the following 
policy with regard to construction of ra- 
dio broadcast facilities be immediately 
placed into effect: 

No future authorizations involving the 
use of any materials be allocated by the 
War Production Board to construct or to 
change the transmitting facilities of any 
standard, television, facsimile, relay or 
high frequency (FM, noncommercial 
educational, experimental) broadcast 
station. 





Repeats Summer Radio Workshop 

As in the previous three summers, New 
York University is to offer another sum- 
mer radio workshop consisting of 6 in- 
tensive weeks from July 6 to August 14. 
Courses will be offered in radio script 
writing, production, lectures on the 
American system of broadcasting, and 
educational radio. 


Dartmouth Summer Course 
Emphasizes Role of Radio 
In a Democracy 

Radio’s wartime role in a democracy 
will be studied at Dartmouth College this 
summer as a part of a new course on 
“Radio Writing and Production.” This 
curriculum addition, sponsored by the 
committee on defense instruction, also 
will provide some instruction and prac- 
tice in the elementary principles of radio 
communication as a help to Dartmouth 
students entering military or Government 
service. 


Education for Victory on the Air 


Minneapolis public schools have 
adopted the title “Education for Victory” 
for a radio series on the contribution of 
education for defense and democratic 
victory. The series ends June 5. It has 
included broadcasts on industrial arts, 
physical fitness, art education, counsel- 
ing, radio, summer high school, and edu- 
cation of the handicapped. University 
of Minnesota Station WLB carries the 
programs. 


The World Is Yours 


The World Is Yours, one of the oldest 
educational programs on the air, spon- 
sored jointly by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the U. S. Office of Education, 
has for the past 6 years presented weekly 
programs based on the treasures in the 
Museum. Beginning Sunday, April 12, 
the character of the program was 
changed to a study of the peoples of the 
United Nations. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


With the signing of a new contract be- 
tween Town Hall and the Blue Network, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air will 
now be on the air all year round, 52 
weeks instead of the customary 26 weeks. 
Early in April the Town Meeting began 
an extended tour which will take it south 
as far as Louisiana, west as far as Colo- 
rado, and north to Ottawa, Canada, 
where for the first time in its 7-year his- 
tory it will originate from a point outside 
the United States, 








Outgoing Foreign Mail 


The Post Office Department has re- 
cently announced the following restric- 
tions on parcel post mailed to foreign 
countries: No person may send for de- 
livery outside continental United States, 
(1) a parcel or package of any class of 
mail more than 11 pounds in weight, 18 
inches in length, or 42 inches in length 
and girth combined; (2) more than one 
acceptable package or parcel a week, and 
not more than one a week will be ac- 
cepted for the same addressee; (3) any 
perishable matter regardless of weight or 
size. The Department said these regu- 
lations do not apply to materials sent by 
the Government, or to mail consigned to 
Canada and Mexico and exceptions will 
be made only when authorized by the 
Post Office, or the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. 

At the same time, the Office of Censor- 
ship announced additional United States 
postal censorship regulations, approved 
by the White House. Letters mailed to 


* foreign countries cannot contain details 


of convoys, their assembly ports and 
routes; times of arrival or departures of 
ships more specific than 1 week; ab- 
normal assembly or movement of ship- 
ping in any particular locality; informa- 
tion on weather or other meteorological 
conditions other than newspaper an- 
nouncements; “any data whatever con- 
cerning military or naval communica- 
tions or intelligence methods or results.” 


More Than Two Hundred 
Schools in ESMDT 


On April 22, the 204th school entered 
the ESMDT program, when the plan for 
Muhlenberg College at Allentown, Pa., 
was approved. 

Of the 204 institutions now authorized 
to offer ESMDT courses, 152 are ap- 
proved for engineering courses, 186 for 
chemistry, 131 for physics, and 137 for 
management. 

Preliminary proposals for a new 
ESMDT course, Signal Corps junior en- 
gineering aid (aircraft radio), were re- 
cently approved. The courses are to be 
offered by Fenn College and by the Uni- 
versities of Cincinnati and Toledo. 
Trainees are selected by the Civil Service 
Commission and are to be paid during 
the training period. The Army has a 
great need for men familiar with aircraft 
radio, and, through this ESMDT train- 
ing, a number of technicians will be 
supplied. 
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Nutrition Education 


Cities Expand Their Programs 


Throughout the Nation, city school 
systems are reorganizing their nutrition 
education programs to improve com- 
munity health. Recent reports from city 
supervisors of home economics describe 
the changes taking place in summer 
programs. 

In nearly every case where there are 
far reaching results, they have been 
achieved through committee work and 
joint planning in which leaders from the 
various school departments and grade 
levels have participated. 


The Newark Program 


In Newark, N. J., a committee formed 
under the auspices of the defense council 
and concerned with physical well-being 


as an aspect of defense, outlined topics ° 


such as the following which they recom- 
mend should be taught in every school in 
Newark: 

1. Foods everyone should eat everyday. 

2. Learning to appreciate and enjoy 
foods which it might be necessary 
to live on for a limited period of 
time during an emergency such 
as an air raid. 

3. How to avoid wasting food. 

4. Foods which, although cheap, pro- 
vide the body with essential nu- 
tritive needs. 

5. Foods which can be used without 
cooking or without further cook- 
ing. 

6. Simple food combinations that chil- 
dren could prepare themselves if 
necessary. 

Activities in Newark’s schools designed 
to improve the nutrition of the school 
children include: 

1. Midmorning or midafternoon milk, 
fruit, or fruit juices available in 
all schools. 

2. Cod-liver oil furnished by the school 
board for children whose families 
cannot provide it. 

8. Growth reports included with re- 
port cards. These reports are 
based on surveys made three 
times yearly in an effort to find 
children who are losing weight. 

4. Physical examinations given to both 
teachers and pupils. 

5. Regular rest periods made a part 
of the school day. 

6. Increased emphasis placed on ade- 
quate school lunches. 

1. The importance of good nutrition 

stressed in both elementary and 





high-school health and home eco- 
nomics classes. 

8. Special classes, extension courses, 
meetings, and individual confer- 
ences dealing with such informa- 
tion sponsored for teachers. 


Nutrition Councils 
in the Nation’s Capital 

In Washington, D. C., the board of 
education has organized a committee on 
nutrition for public schools consisting of 
21 membefs from physical education and 
home economics departments of all 
grade levels, with the head of the home 
economics department as chairman. 
This committee has suggested a plan for 
organizing a local nutrition council in 
each school to consist of the school prin- 
cipal, three parents, three students, the 
cafeteria manager, a home-room 
teacher, a teacher of physical education, 
home economics and art. 


District Elementary Schools 

In the development of a nutrition pro- 
gram in the elementary schools of the 
District, four well-trained nutritionists 
were assigned on an itinerant schedule 
to serve 28 elementary schools. They 
have Carried on projects in these schools, 
planned with the classroom teachers for 
continued work, cooperated with princi- 
pals and teachers on special prggrams, 
held conferences with parents, and 
helped work out better lunches. 

The interest of the teachers in this 
program has resulted in after-school 
classes with a total of 325 elementary 
school teachers studying nutrition under 
the leadership of home economics teach- 
ers and 1 group of 15 elementary prin- 
cipals taking a Saturday morning course. 
Many of the adult classes have developed 
out of the enthusiasm of children for 
projects discussed at school. 


Adult Classes in Nutrition 


Ninety percent of all adult classes in 
the District this year have been in 
foods and nutrition. Approximately 
1,250 women have been enrolled in 
courses and about half of these took 
courses which qualified them to receive 
Red Cross certificates. Groups partici- 
pating in the adult homemaking pro- 
gram were from clubs, church groups, 
Salvation Army and Home League, 
American Women Volunteer Services, 
community center teachers, and resi- 


dents in Alley Dwelling projects and 
community settlement houses. 

Home economics teachers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., are being helped through in- 
service nutrition courses in which new 
methods and trends as well as the most 
recent nutrition information is stressed, 
and workshops are being conducted for 
the preparation of illustrative materials. 


In Other Cities 


Still other activities have been de- 
veloped in many cities and programs. 
Senior high school students at Williams- 
port, Pa. have prepared demonstrations 
for a seven-session unit in nutrition for 
a WPA group. 

At Hazeltine, Pa., mothers of students 
came to school with their daughters to 
observe lessons in Cooking for Positive 
Health on a Low Income. 

From Philadelphia comes the report 
of an elective nutrition course organized 
for malnourished seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys and girls. 

A survey in Elmira, N. Y., showed that 
often very young girls are preparing the 
evening meal as a result of the employ- 
ment of both parents in defense indus- 
tries. To give this group needed assist- 
ance, special classes for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade girls have been organized. 


Information for Social 


Studies Students 
Tax Report 


The Bureau of the Census, issuing the 
final report of State Taz Collections: 
1941, has announced collections from 
1941 taxes by the 48 State governments 
total $4,499,000,000, 8 percent above those 
of 1940. 

Total taxes, including Federal, State, 
and local collections, were approximately 
$17,000,000,000 or $131 per capita, in con- 
trast to $13,300,000,000 or $109 per capita 
in 1940, the report states. 

The report also states: Price rises had 
a relatively small influence in increasing 
tax collections, a comparison of whole- 
sale price indexes indicates. The gen- 
eral property tax, which yielded $155,- 
960,000 in 1941, has declined from a po- 
sition of first importance to sixth place 
in volume of yield. General sales taxes 
have climbed to $565,900,000, 15 percent 
over 1940. Total collections of all kinds 
of sales taxes increased il percent. 
Sharpest increase in receipts of all major 
types of taxes collected, by State gov- 
ernments was from State income taxes 
which rose 18 percent. 
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to its present and its future. 





To Victory and a Better World 


America’s educators fully understand how to apply the lessons of mankind’s past 
By making youth aware of its place in the march of 


history our educators have inspired each generation to make its contribution toward 


a better civilization. 


Now that civilization is threatened with destruction by dictators who seek a return 


to the Dark Ages. 


Between them and realization of their plan stand the American 


people and the peoples of the other United Nations, resolved to crush the Axis and 


win a smashing victory for man’s freedom. 


We know that victory will not come until our fighting forces have been given the 


weapons they need to overwhelm the enemy. 


To achieve such superiority of arms 


the Nation has plunged into all-out production, determined to outstrip with free 
labor and free enterprise the slave labor and totalitarian enterprise of the Axis 


nations. 


The manpower mobilization and training program required to win this battle 
of production exceeds any undertaken in the history of our Nation or any other 
nation. The schedule for 1942 alone calls for the addition of 10,500,000 war workers 
to the 5,500,000 in war industry at the end of 1941 while another 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
workers will be needed to man war plants in 1943. 


All these new workers will have to be trained or retrained for war industry. 


Mil- 


lions will get their instruction in war plants and on the job, but many other millions 
will have to learn new war skills in preemployment and supplementary courses pro- 
vided by vocational schools, colleges, and universities. 

The training contribution already made and being made by American educators 


has been tremendous. 


Some 3,450,000 persons have received or are receiving defense 


training. All over the land educators have planned and carried out programs which 
every week equip thousands of workers for war jobs. 
There have been other equally important war services performed by educators. 


They have worked hard and long in civilian defense activities. 


They have sought 


to build and maintain high civilian morale in their localities, as the necessities of 


war have changed the lives of every individual and every family. 


It has become 


part of the educator’s job, as a person of influence not only in the classroom but 
in the community to help interpret those changes and to aid pupils and students, 
friends and neighbors, to adjust themselves to wartime restrictions, disciplines, and 


sacrifices. 


The spirit and enthusiasm with which educators have participated in the war effort 
deserves the highest commendation. They know that in its long upward struggle 
the human race has survived many dark hours, and they are determined that it 
shall win through this one to victory and a better world. 


Aprit 11, 1942. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN. 





Again the schools of the Nation have 
been called upon to render a service for 
which they have unique facilities—the 
registration and issuance of cards for the 
rationing of gasoline to passenger car 
owners. Such requests indicate the im- 
portance and effectiveness of the public 
schools as an organized agency in Ameri- 
can life. 


Registering Car Owners 

The Government has ordered that 
gasoline be rationed in Eastern Seaboard 
States beginning on May 15, the registra- 
tion dates being the 3 preceding days. 
The States affected are: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida (east of the Apalachi- 
cola River), Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, and the cor- 
porate limits of the City of Bristol, Tenn, 


In developing the plan for registering 
car owners and for issuing rationing 
cards by the schools, the Office of Price 
Administration and the U. S. Office of 
Education have worked in close coopera- 
tion. 


The Commissioner’s Message 


The official call for the service came 
to the schools by wire from Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker. 
In a following letter of explanation the 
Commissioner said: 

Your Government is calling upon you 
to extend the service you have rendered 
in the sugar rationing program to the 
gasoline rationing program. The part 
which all chief State school officers and 
all city and county superintendents of 
schools will be asked to play in the forth- 
coming gasoline rationing program is 
most substantial and vitally important. 

The initial registration and issuance 
of ration cards, the responsibility for 
careful planning and for smooth and effi- 
cient operations will largely be yours. 






* 





I feel sure that the State and local school 
administrative officers will welcome this 
opportunity for extending their service 
in the war effort; and that all school 
teachers and other employees will will- 
ingly volunteer the time required for 
the success of the schools’ part in the 
program. 


ecco 


Public Health 
Nursing Consultant 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces the need for addi- 
tional public health nursing consultants 
in Federal war work. 

Three higher grade positions were 
added to the nursing consultant positions 
for which the Commission has been ac- 
cepting applications. Salaries now range 
from $2,600 to $5,600 a year. Wide lati- 
tude in planning and carrying out nurs- 
ing and nursing education programs is 
given appointees in the higher grades, 
There will be no written test, qualifica- 
tions being judged solely from a review 
of the experience, education, and train- 
ing of applicants. Applications will be 
accepted until the needs of the service 
have been met, 


Agencies Listed 

Consultants will be appointed in the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and also in the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Registered nurses who have completed 
a 4-year college course with one year’s 
special program of approved study in 
public health nursing, graduated from 
an accredited school of nursing with a 
daily average of 100 or more bed patients, 
and had general public health nursing 
supervisory experience, may apply. 

Additional credit is given for the com- 
pletion of certain college courses and for 
appropriate experience as instructor, con- 
sultant, or investigator. For positions 
in the Children’s Bureau, additional pro- 
gressive experience in specialized fields 
of maternal or child health is required 
for the top grade; and may be substi- 
tuted for a part of the general experience 
prescribed for the other grades, 


For Information 

Full information as to the require- 
ments for these examinations, and ap- 
plication forms, may be obtained from 
the Office of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Seventh and F Streets, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Libraries and the War 





Library Information Centers 


The Colorado Library Victory Infor- 
mation Service, State Capitol, Denver, 
published in a recent bulletin the fol- 
lowing suggestions regarding informa- 
tion centers: 

Set apart a prominent alcove or corner 
of the library as the victory information 
center. Colorful posters, flags, large 
maps or other timely eye-catching ob- 
jects will make library visitors constantly 
conscious of the victory center. 

Supply loans of informational mate- 
rials to community centers, service clubs, 
churches, schools, etc., and provide notice 
that a more extensive supply of materials 
is available at the victory information 
center. 

Maintain a bulletin board of “victory 
news” on which is posted clippings and 
current articles on defense subjects. 

Post in the library a calendar of events, 
including radio programs, which are im- 
portant in civic education. 

Maintain a file of all community mem- 
bership organizations, listing officers, 
size, and function of each group. 

Maintain a file of speakers who will 
address community groups without 
charge. 

Conduct or sponsor, in conjunction 
with other agencies, study groups, classes, 
“conversation groups,” citizens’ informa- 
tion meetings, and other public discus- 
sion opportunities, 


Abstracts Available 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced a new quarterly abstracting 
service which analyzes articles in the 
British Engineering Bulletins. Arange- 
ments have been made with the Library 
of Congress to supply photostats of com- 
plete articles to users of the abstracts. 
Libraries may receive the abstracts reg- 
ularly by writing to the Publications and 
Exhibit Section, U. S. Information Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


Bookmobiles Serve Rural Towns 


The division of public libraries in the 
Massachusetts department of education 
is acting as a war information center. 
It is building up its lending library by 
purchasing books on technical subjects, 
civilian defense, and the countries at 
war. Lists of such material have been 
sent to the libraries of the State, so that 


they may know what is available for loan. 
In addition, the three bookmobiles of the 
division are regularly carrying a supply 
of printed material on civilian defense 
for direct loan to 87 rural towns within 
the area of service. 


Book Lists on Civilian Defense 


In the planning and technical division 
of the Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety a special library on all 
aspects of civilian defense has been 
established for the use of the personnel. 
From its headquarters at 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston, the library is arranging 
to send lists of its holdings and selected 
annotated bibliographies to the principal 
libraries in the State. It is planned also 
to develop similar collections of material 
on civilian defense in the public libraries 
of the nine regions in the State covered 
by this committee on public safety. 


Magazine References on Health 


The National Health Library at 1790 
Broadway, New York, is maintaining a 
card file of magazine references on health 
and national defense. So far three lists, 
based on this file, have been printed: 

National defense and health in rela- 
tion to child welfare, national defense 
and the health of civilians, national de- 
fense and health in relation to nutrition. 

A limited supply of these lists is avail- 
able for distribution. 


Bogota Plans Library School 


A summer school for librarians is 
planned for Bogoté, Colombia and will 
open July 6 for a 5-week term, according 
to present plans. Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
chairman of the department of library 
science, University of Michigan, has been 
selected as the North American director 
and will share responsibility jointly with 
the director of the National Library of 
Bogoté. Two instructors from _ the 
United States will assist Mr. Gjelsness. 


Importing Foreign Publications 


The Joint Committee on Importations 
has completed arrangements for the im- 
portation during 1942 of a limited num- 
ber of copies of scientific and technical 
periodicals and continuations from all 
countries of Europe except Russia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, 
according to an announcement from the 
American Library Association. Since 


the purchase of such materials would be 
in violation of the Trading with the En- 
emy Act, it was necessary to secure the 
approval of the British Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the U. S. Govern- 
ment. This approval involves official 
permission to spend $250,000 for libraries 
for this purpose in 1942. 


otc 


Commission to 
Mobilize Manpower 
Members Named 


A War Manpower Commission to bring 
about the most effective use of the 
Nation’s manpower was set up by Execu- 
tive order on April 18. Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, is Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

Other members of the Commission in- 
clude representatives of the departments 
of War, Navy, Agriculture, Labor; War 
Production Board; Labor Production Di- 
vision (WPB) ; Selective Service System; 
and the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 


Broad Powers 


Broad powers of the War Manpower 
Commission are centered in the Chair- 
man, who, “after consultation with the 
members of the Commission, shall: 

“A. Formulate plans and programs 
and establish basic national policies to 
assure the most effective mobilization 
of the Nation’s manpower. * * * 

“B. Estimate the requirements of man- 
power for industry; review all other 
estimates * * * and direct the sev- 
eral departments of the Government as 
to the proper allocation of available 
manpower. 

“C,. Determine 


basic policies for 
the collection and compilation 
of labor market data. * * * 

“D. Establish policies and prescribe 
regulations governing all Federal pro- 
grams relating to the recruitment, 
vocational training and placement of 
workers to meet the needs of industry 
and agriculture. 

“E. Prescribe basic policies governing 
the filling of the Federal Government’s 
requirements for manpower, exclud- 
ing those of the military and naval 
iosccom., © © 

“F. Formulate legislative programs 
designed to facilitate the most effec- 
tive mobilization * * * of manpower 
* * * and, with the approval of the 
President, recommend such legislation 
as may be necessary.” 
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NEW PROBLEMS OF BUYMANSHIP 







Better buymanship will be one of the ways of saving money in 1942. The need 


for cutting civilian purchase * * * 


the shortages of certain types of products, 


the use of substitute materials and the rise in retail prices, bring special problems to 


consumer buyers. * * * 
old problems of household purchasing: 


These rules for buying will help meet both new and 


Before buying ask yourself this question: Do we really need it? 
Remember that hoarding is undemocratic. * * * 


Buy what is plentiful. 
needed for war. 


Be patient if your storekeeper does not have the goods you want. * * * 


Be willing to use substitutes for the scarce products 


His 


difficulties will be multiplied by the war; try to understand his problems and 


cooperate in solving them. 


Compare prices, and buy economically. A dime saved means a defense stamp 


in your book. 


Know how much you are getting. Watch the scales, the gasoline gauge, the 


measuring machine for yard goods. 


Read the figures telling weights or 


measurements on labels of packaged goods. 
Know what you are getting. Manufacturers may lower quality in order to keep 
from changing their established price lines in these days of advancing prices 


of raw materials. 


Help your storekeeper save tires and gasoline by taking home the goods you buy 


whenever possible. 


Such suggestions are offered in “Rural Family Living: The Situation Early in 
1942,” a pamphlet just issued by the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 
discussions.) 


(Due to very limited supply copies not generally available for distribution. 


(See page 28 of this issue of EpucaTION For Victory for further 


Copies 


were sent to State and city supervisors of home economics, home economic teacher- 
training institutions, and State and county home demonstration and farm security 
workers, and may be available for loan from these sources.) 





Machine-Scoring Civil Service 


Examinations 


To Get Personnel on the Job Quickly 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has machine-scored more than 800,000 
test papers sinee February 1940. At 
that time the wiring and the make-up 
of the machines were modified so that 
the test ratings could be verified; and 
regular, large-scale machine scoring was 
put into effect. 

The following report from the Com- 
mission explains the use of the machines: 


The old-style essay-type examinations were 
difficult to rate uniformly by hand. For 
instance, in the letter-writing part of the 
examination, competitors were required to 
write a letter of not less than 100 words on 
a given subject, such as “The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Employment in the 
Departmental Service in Washington.” 
Civil-service examiners had to exercise de- 
liberative judgment in rating those letters; 
it was found that, in many cases, compet- 
itors who wrote the longest letters actually 
knew the least about the subject. Not until 
1922, when the Commission began using ob- 
jective-type examinations, was the possibility 
of rating its examinations by machine en- 
visioned. 


Pencil Marks Carry Electric Currents 


A scoring machine operates on the ba- 
sic principle that the graphite content of 


pencil lead is a conductor of electricity. 
Each competitor in a civil-service exam- 
ination that is to be electrically scored 
is given a special mechanical pencil. The 
special feature is that the lead has a high 
graphite content. With this pencil, the 
competitor answers on a separate sheet 
each of the multiple-choice questions in 
the examination by making a solid black 
pencil mark in one of the small dot- 
enclosed spaces opposite the appropriate 
question number. Because the pencil 
marks on an answer sheet can carry cur- 
rents of electricity, a scoring machine can 
speedily and accurately score the sheets 
fed into it. 


How the Machines Work 


An answer sheet is put through the 
scoring machine three times. The first 
time, the meter shows the number of 
omitted answers; the second time, it 
shows the number of rights; and the 
third time, the total minus wrongs. The 
score is checked by adding the omissions 
and rights, which should equal the total- 
minus-wrongs figure. 





For example, let us assume that a test 
contains 80 questions, and that, on one 
of the answer sheets, 5 answers are omit- 
ted, 60 are right, and 15 are wrong. The 
meter would record 5 “omits” in the first 
operation, 60 “rights” in the second oper- 
ation, and 65 (total minus wrongs: 80 
minus 15) in the final operation. The 
score is then checked by adding the 5 
omits and the 60 rights, which should 
equal 65—the total-minus-wrongs figure. 
Control and formula switches on the ma- 
chine and rheostat dials on the control 
panel are set at precise positions for each 
scoring operation. On the whole, the 
scoring machines used in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission have operated quite satis- 
factorily, mechanical difficulty occurring 
very infrequently. 

A variety of examinations have been 
scored, ranging from departmental mes- 
senger to junior professional assistant. 
Other examinations which the Commis- 
sion has machine-scored in whole or in 
part include apprentice (mechanical 
trades), stenographer and typist, me- 
chanic-learner, junior clerk (filing and 
statistical), Government Printing Office 
apprentice, under fish culturist, transla- 
tor, junior custodial officer, junior in- 
spector of wages and hours, student aid, 
and junior officer mechanic. 


1,000 Teachers Cooperate 
with Farmers 


Machinery repair courses are being 
given throughout a 6-weeks period in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, through an arrangement in which 
1,000 vocational agriculture teachers co- 
operate with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Classes meet twice each week 
in vocational agriculture shops in most 
counties of the four States. Farmers 
bring their broken down machinery to the 
shop and by practical experience learn 
farm machinery repair. After complet- 
ing the course, farmers may continue to 
repair their machinery in the shops. 


New Civil Service 
Application Form 


The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces it has adopted a standard Fed- 
eral job application form, which is to be 
used in the near future throughout the 
Nation, and which will save “thousands 
of hours each year” in clerical work time. 
The new form replaces a variety now 
used for job applications, transfers, pro- 
motions, and reinstatements, the Com- 
mission states. 
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Training Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture To Meet the 


War Emergency 


The war demands give rise to new 
problems in pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. A summary of reports from 72 
colleges and universities reveals changes 
being made in training programs. Many 
of the developments reported represent 
standard practice in a number of States. 
The summary includes only those items 
listed as new developments that have 
taken place during the past year. 


Accelerated Programs 


Special reports from the Seuthern Re- 
gion reveal that 9 of 12 States have taken 
steps to operate continuously, thus re- 
ducing the teacher-training program 
from 4 to approximately 3 years. At 
least 3 States of the region have insti- 
tuted selective or entrance examination 
programs thereby eliminating high- 
school graduation as an absolute prereq- 
uisite to college entrance. Two States, 
operating on a semester plan, have 
changed to the term plan. One State 
has reduced the credit hours for gradua- 
tion from 149 to 120 hours, but another 
permits an increase in student load of 
from 15 to 20 credit hours per term. Ac- 
celeration of programs offers difficulties 
with respect to financing technical staffs 
for summer employment, financing 
trainees deprived of summer wages, 
arrangements for directed teaching, and 
safeguarding standards for teachers. 


Augmenting Teacher Supply 


Among devices reported in one or more 
instances are: Accelerated programs, ad- 
mission to college with less than high- 
school graduation, providing short train- 
ing programs for prospective teachers 
recruited from among employed high- 
school teachers and principals, place- 
ment of seniors previous to graduation, 
recruiting from among students of tech- 
nical departments, intensive training 
programs for former graduates in agri- 
culture, and the issuance of temporary 
and special teaching certificates valid 
only for limited periods or until qualifica- 
tions are met. 


Five-Year Training Programs 

The emergency situation has affected 
the development of 5-year teacher- 
training programs in a number of States. 
Several States have had plans under way 


to add 1 year to the training program. 
The emergency situation has served to 
curtail or modify the 5-year programs of 
five States and to delay others from 
starting. 


Curricular Changes 


National defense needs have exerted 
a marked influence upon curricular 
changes. Pérhaps the greatest change 
is that of providing added farm-shop 
instruction for trainees and employed 
teachers. Eleven institutions report 
Strengthening farm-shop training in 
order to make more effective the farm- 
machinery repair program. Of these 11, 
one institution reports a course which 
began in late spring and extended 
through the summer. It included four 
distinct phases: (1) Each teacher made 
a comprehensive study of the farms in 
his community on which farm-shop work 
was needed; (2) the farm-shop jobs for 
which need was found were analyzed as 
to the skills required to perform each; 
(3) each teacher checked himself to find 
deficiencies with respect to these skills; 
(4) a 3-week skills training program was 
set up with each teacher devoting his 
time to developing needed skills. 

This program was conducted by the 
teacher-training department with the 
assistance of the supervisory staff. In 
addition, specially skilled men were em- 
ployed to assist in giving the skills in- 
struction which the teachers needed. 
Six semester hours of graduate credit 
were offered for the course. A total of 
66 teachers enrolled. 

Five institutions report specific pro- 
grams to equip teachers for work with 
OSY defense classes. Four institutions 
report that changes in training pro- 
grams are being worked out through 
cooperating committees appointed from 
technical staffs; and four institutions 
report general reorganization or re- 
visions in the entire curriculum designed 
to prepare teachers for vocational agri- 
culture. Two institutions report the 
installation of canning plants to prepare 
trainees for effective work in the Food 
for Victory program. Six institutions 
have revised or added to training pro- 
grams to prepare teachers to serve better 
as advisers to chapters of Future Farmers 
of America and New Farmers of America. 


Subject-Matter Projects 

Six States report the completion of 
new subject-matter projects. In one in- 
stance, this achievement was reached 
through the employment of a subject- 
matter specialist; in others, the work was 
done through the cooperation of teacher 
trainers, technical staff members, and 
others. Publications included type titles 
as: Establishing a community refrigera- 
tion service; construction, adjustment, 
and operation of farm power machinery; 
part-time and evening classes in voca- 
tional agriculture; improvement projects 
in dairying; a manual for planning a 
year-round home garden; and victory 
program for vocational agriculture. 


Directed Teaching 


Ten institutions report the placing of 
directed teaching upon a full-time basis. 
Ten States report study trips for super- 
vising teachers to permit them to study 
practices and facilities for directed 
teaching in neighboring States. Nine 
States and Hawaii report strengthening 
trainees’ instruction or participation pro- 
grams with adults through part-time 
and evening classes. In six States the 
State supervisors have visited trainees 
during the directed teaching period. 
Two States arranged for teacher trainers 
to devote full-time in the field while 
trainees are out. One State reports pay- 
ment and travel for trainees during 
directed teaching and another the adding 
of observation for juniors. 

Skilis Training 

Three States report progress in pro- 
viding training in technical skills. These 
experiences represent three types of de- 
velopment. One of these States recog- 
nizes summer employment on a farm or 
in other work activities which develop 
specific technical skills as meeting re- 
quirements for renewing teacher cer- 
tificates. In one State that has provided 
separate skills courses for years, many 
of the skills units are now being incorpo- 
rated into the regular technical courses. 
A third State reports that members of 
the technical staffs are providing short 
units for trainees lacking skills in their 
respective fields. 


Cooperative Programs 


Three States report that special work 
has been introduced in the preparation 
of trainees and employed teachers of 
agriculture and homemaking in order 
that more may be achieved through joint 
programs during the emergency period. 
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New Quarters 

Five institutions have provided new 
quarters for teacher training in agricul- 
ture. In several instances buildings for- 
merly used for other purposes have been 
remodeled and fitted to provide modern 
facilities such as: Improved classrooms, 
shops, study rooms, offices, visual instruc- 
tion laboratory, and library; and, in one 
case, a new agricultural building. Two 
institutions have developed classrooms 
and farm shops of the type recommended 
for departments of vocational agricul- 
ture in their areas. Two other States 
report building and equipping modern 
canning plants for instructional purposes. 

Nore.—Added details with respect to 
changes that have been made in the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational agriculture may 
be secured by writing to the Agricultural 
Education Service of the U. 8. Office of Educa. 


tion and requesting a copy for Misc. 2949, 
Teacher-Training Release No. 1. 


Child Health Day 

_ 
Reports Encouraging 
Immunization Plans 

Responses to the May Day—Child 
Health Day letter recently sent by the 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education to 
State, county, and city superintendents 
of schools throughout the country show 
effective cooperation between educational 
and health authorities. The May Day 
goal set by the President this year was 
that before May 1, 1942, children over 9 
months of age should be immunized 
against both smallpox and diphtheria, 
the two diseases for which there are the 
surest preventives. 

State-wide Cooperation 

In Nebraska plans are under way for 
a State-wide immunization program. 
Encouragement is being given local com- 
munity groups, such as parent-teacher 
associations, service clubs, and extension 
groups to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for immunizations. Outlines to 
aid teachers and community leaders in 
their organizational and educational 
programs are being distributed by the 
division of public health education of the 
State department of health. 

Michigan also is taking a forward lead. 
In an issue of News of the Week, pub- 
lished by the department of public in- 
struction, announcement was made of a 
joint program sponsored by health offi- 
cials and medical societies for immuniz- 
ing children 9 months of age and over 
against smallpox and diphtheria. ‘In 
this program parents are urged to take 
their children to the office of their fam- 
ily physician for the immunizations, 





~ 


while school administrators and teach- 
ers are asked to cooperate in making the 
program a success, 

Indiana, several months ago, foresaw 
the importance of stepping up the diph- 
theria immunization program in this 
emergency period. A letter from the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to city and county superintendents 
pointed to an increase in diphtheria in 
the State and urged assistance to the 
State board of health in making a State- 
wide immunization survey “to precede 
a greater immunization effort.” 

Other States reporting plans are: 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 


Encouraging Reports 
From Counties and Cities 

Fully as encouraging are the reports 
of plans reported by city and county 
superintendents. In Anne Arundel 
County, Md., the superintendent states 
that “practically every child is vaccinated 
for smallpox and a very large percentage 
of elementary children have had the 
diphtheria and typhoid serums.” Other 
county and city units reporting include: 
Waupaca County, Wis.; Multnomah 
County, Oreg.; Jefferson County, Colo.; 
Yakima County, Wash.; and Cliffside 
Park, N. J.; San Benito, Tex.; and 
Cudahy, Wis. 

The schools may have a large share 
in providing facilities and educational 
leadership essential for success in this 
Nation-wide immunization program, 


Rationing Statistics 
Students 


The War Production Board has is- 
sued a summary of facts and figures on 
automobile conversion to show the need 
as follows for passenger automobile ra- 
tioning: 

For every 24 autos not made this year, 
enough steel and rubber are saved for a 
27-ton medium tank. For each auto- 
mobile not made, enough tin is saved 
to coat 1,000 cans to contain food for 
‘soldiers and sailors, enough nickel is 
saved to make 100 pounds of nickel steel 
for armor plates, projectiles, and armor- 
piercing bullets; and enough zinc and 
copper are saved to make brass for 2,400 
brass cartridge cases for .30 caliber am- 
munition used in machine guns, Garands 
and: Springfields. For every 700 auto- 
mobiles not made enough aluminum is 
saved to make one fighter plane. 
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A Declaration 


The teaching and administrative stag 
of the Helena, Mont., Public Schools— 
the elementary schools, the high schoo] 
and the School of Aeronautics and Re. 
lated Trades—has prepared and unani- 
mously approved A Declaration, which 
sets forth their viewpoint in the present 
emergency. 


Open Statement 

The declaration has been issued as “an 
open statement addressed in general to 
the public of Helena and to State and 
national officials.” Excerpts from the 
statement follow: 

“As a group we believe in the ultimate 
emergence of a humane civilization rela- 
tively free from injustice, intolerance, 
cruelty, and bloodshed. The schools of 
America have been educating for such a 
world, and we are confident that it 
will come through patient educational 
processes, exerted upon one generation 
after another. But this process is from 
time to time interrupted by the neces- 
sity of taking stern measures towards 
wanton aggressors who would reverse 
the trend. Such a time is now! 

“It is the inescapable function of the 
school to serve longtime and permanent 
values, even in the face of the emer- 
gency. We will do all we can, in co 
operation with the home and other 
agencies, to train a generation who will 
understand and love and serve America, 
and will at the same time take an intel- 





ligent attitude towards international 


reconstruction. 


“We should not be asked to educat 


for hate and vengeance.. We can de 
velop in our students a contempt for dic- 


tatorism and international bullying, in 
any form or place, without our being 
a party to the arousal of hate and vindic- 
tiveness against a people or a race. I 


our schools, of all places, let us not los 
our American sense of fair play! 


Specific Services 


In connection with the program of na 
tional defense the Helena declaratiolj 


enumerates the following specific serv 
ices to be rendered: 

“1. Since about one-fourth of the com 
munity’s population is in school, we can 
not escape the responsibility of helpit 
to build and uphold the general moral 

“2. We will take advantage of wt 
present situation to make young peop 
more aware than ever of what Americ 
means, of its history, its geography al 
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resources, its inclusion of so many races 
and faiths, its triumphs and achieve- 
ments, its political institutions, its social 
and economic problems, the interna- 
tional role it has played and can play in 
the future. 

“3, Especially can we use this crisis as 
an opportunity to glorify the rights of 
the American citizen, and to teach that 
for every right there is a corresponding 
obligation, 

“4, We can,give careful and intelligent 
guidance to youths concerning the part 
they may play in the period of recon- 
struction which is bound to come. 

“5. Through faculty and student com- 
mittees and through home rooms and 
student councils, we will organize for de- 
fense saving. This is one tangible way 
the youngster can feel that he has “a 
share in America.” 

“6. We will be ready at all times to 
give specific and sympathetic guidance to 
our older students regarding the various 
branches of national service and the op- 
portunities for playing a part in the de- 
fense program. 

“7, We will make provision for and en- 
courage the taking of training in first 
aid. 

“8. Our school facilities—auditorium, 
shops, gyms, etc.—will be open to patri- 
otic and defense activities. 

“9. We will assist and cooperate whole- 
heartedly with patriotic ‘drives’ spon- 
sored by the Government or by respected 
private agencies. 

“10. Our health and physical education 
program will receive special attention 
during these times. 

“11. We will teach and practice con- 
servation, especially as it affects Amer- 
ican defense just now. 

“12. Our vocational education depart- 
ments accept the responsibility of train- 
ing skilled and semiskilled workers for 
defense industry, and of training stu- 
dents to take the places of those local 
workers who will be going into national 
service. 

“The above activities will be conducted 
in a spirit of calm resolution, with the 
idea of modifying as much as possible 
the natural tendency towards nervous- 
ness and hysteria. This will be especially 
important in the case of young children. 

“As citizens and teachers we will gladly 
do our part, and give cheerfully of our 
time, energy and resources, to speed 
victory. We are proud to be Americans 
and to serve as instructors and leaders 
of American youth!” 





Measuring Hemisphere Solidarity and 
Student Morale in Wartime 


Attitude Toward South America 


A test on hemisphere solidarity has 
been developed by the bureau of ap- 
praisal service of the Cincinnati public 
schools. It examines pupils’ knowledge 
of the geography and history of South 
America and the attitude of pupils 
towards South American countries. 

In the Cincinnati schools, attitudes 
toward South American countries were 
of the good neighbor type and there were 
only a few current misconceptions re- 
garding geographical and historical 
facts. For example, over 40 percent of 
the students believed that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is governed by a board which 
is appointed by the President of the 
United States, and over 50 percent of 
the students thought that we had re- 
cently sent troops to British or French 
Guiana (instead of Dutch Guiana). 
Some of the results concerning the atti- 
tude of’ students regarding South 


America are given below: 
Percent of 4 


, responses 
Attitude of students Eighth Twelfth 
grade grade 


The South American countries 
are justified in fearing and 
distrusting us because of the 
way we have treated them dur- 
ing the last 50 years: 


CO ee 14 51 
icin cimnnnuiatndctinmabienian 21 10 
WEE CR titccnnanndenmons 21 27 


Life in our country has been 
made more enjoyable by the 
music and dances that have 


come to us from South 

America: 
, ee ee 75 91 
TE ee 17 5 
ee 7 4 

The mountains of South America 

are as beautiful as those in 

the United States: 
0, aa 57 63 
RETO Stidmmcneasindunnne 21 10 
i ciicetiditianiatiinanes 21 27 


The United States is a better 
judge of what is best for the 
South American countries 
than are the countries them- 


selves: 
ib iitsaiimntaadiananeien 21 14 
I vcinccnsucasuenadanes 61 67 
[Co 17 19 


Cincinnati is using the results to de- 
termine its weak points in regard to the 
place of South America in its social 
studies. 

Copies of the hemisphere solidarity 
test may be obtained from Dr. G. H. 
Reavis, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Testing Student Attitudes 


A test on morale for secondary students 
in wartime has been developed by Lee J. 
Cronbach of the State College of Wash- 
ington and has been widely used through- 
out that State. It is designed to identify 
both the highly pessimistic, panicky 
pupil and the highly optimistic or com- 
Placent pupil. There are no standard 
right or wrong answers on this test. The 
general trend of the answers brings out 
the particular types of attitude. The 
test is most useful in the survey of groups 
rather than with individuals. Some 
sample questions from the test are as 
follows. These are to be marked cer- 
tainly yes; probably yes; equally likely; 
probably no; or certainly no. 


Women will be drafted for nonmili- 
tary service. 
People will no longer have good 
times during the war. 
There will be epidemics of disease 
among civilians in this country. 
Copies of thé morale test may be ob- 


tained from Washington State College 
located at Pullman. 
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Physical and Mental Health 


Meetings 
National Fitness Theme 


Representatives of the varied fields 
devoted to physical and mental health 
met in New Orleans last month for the 
forty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. The con- 
vention programs were-dedicated to the 
theme of national fitness. 

While convention emphasis was large- 
ly upon health needs of the civilian pop- 
ulation, both premilitary and military 
physical education activities were dis- 
cussed. Consensus of opinion reported 
was that general physical education and 
health training is considered superior to 
specific military drill in schools as prep- 
aration for participation in the armed 
forces. The teaching of nutrition both 
to youth and to the adult population was 
a prominent topic. 


Task Defined 

From Brigadier General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of the Selective Service 
System, and U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker messages 
came to the convention urging the em- 
ployment of every facility afforded by the 
Nation in increasing physical capacity 
for the severe tasks that confront every 
citizen. General Hershey said: 

The contest in which we are engaged 
today is a grim one. It is one without 
rules, without the ethics of sportsman- 
ship. No referee, no umpire will signal 
its close, but the men of this land who 
enter it must be physically sound, hard of 
body and limb. If we are to win our 
goal, it is up to you to lend all possible 
aid to these men—to all our people—in 
their efforts to become physically sound, 
physically superior to our foes. I com- 
mend you to your task. 


Program for Physical Fitness 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt addressed the convention by 
radio and pledged the assistance of the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the Office 
of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities of the Federal Security Agency. 

The following restatement of the plat- 
form of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion was issued at the convention. 

1. As shown by the draft, 50 percent of 


American youth have disabling defects, 
hence— 


It is necessary to have medical and 
dental examinations for every young 


person of school age, the type of exam- 
ination and the organization necessary 
to be determined by organized medicine 
and public health. 


2. The neglected defects in childhood 
are the same defects which prevent 
acceptance for service, hence— 

It is important to secure early cor- 
rection of every remediable defect, the 
Ways and means to be determined by 
the family and community. 


8. Many young persons violate health prac- 
tices because they do not know how 
to live, hence— 

There should be emphasis upon rest 
and sleep, nutrition, recreation, exercise, 
mental and social hygiene, medical and 
dental care in order to develop desirable 
patterns of living. 


4. Many children fail to grow properly, ate 
weak, are unable to protect them- 
selves adequately in emergencies, and 
lack recreational skills, hence— 

All children should be taught motor 
skills which promote growth, develop- 
ment, safety, and recreation suitable 
to age, sex, and condition of health, 
A program of physical education consist- 
ing only of weight-lifting, strength 
stunts, calisthenics, marching, or sim- 
ilar exercises is too limited for the needs 
of growing boys and girls. 


6. The things children learn in school 
should function in their lives now and 
afterwards in civilian life, hence— 
The program should consist of 

rhythms, games, sports, athletics, and 
body-building activities, the latter di- 
rected particularly to the arms and upper 
back. The program should include com- 
petitive interschool athletics suitable for 
the individual concerned. 


6. There are many desirable facilities and 
Opportunities in the community, 
hence— 

In conjunction with the regular pro- 
gram of thé school, wide use should be 
made of community and state facilities 
and opportunities for camping, hiking, 
riding, boating, and similar out-of-doors 
activities. 


4. Vitality, strength, and skills cannot be 
developed without adequate time, 
hence— 


In order to develop agility, skills, rug- 
gedness, strength, and endurance, a daily 
program of participation under qualified 
instructors throughout childhood and 
youth should be provided. 


8. No comprehensive programs are possible 
without facilities, hence— 


Communities should provide adequate 
indoor and outdoor facilities, including 
facilities for swimming, in order to make 
possible a desirable program of physical 
education for all children and youth. 

President-elect Jay B. Nash, professor 
of physical education, New York Univer- 
sity, succeeded President Anne Schley 
Duggan as head of the organization. 
A. H. Pritzlaff, director of physical educa- 
tion, Chicago public schools, was elected 
president for 1943-44. The next conven- 
tion of the organization will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Censorship of Maps 


Of special interest to teachers come 
the request from the Office of Censorship 
that map makers, editors, and manufae. 
turers make certain that new maps show 
no “military depots of any kind, such 
as air, quartermaster, or ordnance de. 
pots; key war production plants, ar. 
senals, ammunition or explosive plants 
of any kind,” or military air fields con- 
structed since December 7, 1941. 

Maps already in existence are not 
affected by the request and names and 
locations of military camps, posts, and 
stations may be shown, provided no in. 
dication is given of their size or strength, 
The announcement amplifies the refer. 
ence to maps in the Code of Wartime 
Practices for the American Press. It is 
permissible, according to the statement, 
to publish maps showing the general 
theater of war or large-scale zones of 
action, because they do not furnish any 
information to the enemy. 


Civil Service 
Statistics 


Recently issued statistics relating to 
various phases of the work of the U.& 
Civil Service Commission reveal that 
during the past fiscal year, the Com- 
mission— 


1. Examined more than 244 million 
persons in open competitive ex- 
aminations. 

2. Issued certificates from which mo 
than 250,000 persons, who had a 
tained eligibility in open competi: 
tive examinations, ‘were appointed 
to positions in the classified 
service. 

3. Completed more than 50,000 char 
acter investigations. 

4. Fingerprinted 526,000 persons. 

5. Answered the questions of mo 
than 4 million visitors to the cen 
tral office and the 13 distrid 
Offices. 

6. Received nearly 7 million commun 
cations (excluding applicatiol 
and including telephone request 
for information). 

1. Distributed approximately 30 
lion informational circulars 
forms, and pamphlets. 


During this same period, local board 
alone rated approximately 800,000 unas 
sembled examination papers—more th 
four times as many as they rated duril 
the previous year. 
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States Report 


New evidence of the value of vocational 
education in fitting individuals for em- 
ployment is revealed in reports to the 
U.S. Office of Education from the States 
for the past fiscal year. The program of 
training for occupations essential to the 
national defense has significantly stim- 
ulated the regular program of vocational 
education, and vice versa, the reports 
show. 

Data submitted by the States show 
that the enrollment in the existing pro- 
gram of vocational education for the past 
fiscal year, was 2,434,641—an increase of 
143,900, or 6.2 percent, over the previous 
year. The total enrollment figure repre- 
sents an enrollment in vocational agri- 
culture classes of 596,033; in trade and 
industrial classes, of 810,102; in home 
economics classes, of 871,891; and in dis- 
tributive education classes, of 156,615. 
The enrollment in training classes for oc- 
cupations essential to the national de- 
fense, during the same year, was 1,428,196. 


Agricultural Education 


Officials report a growing conscious- 
ness on the part of communities, coun- 
ties, and States, of the need of more 
thorough plans covering the social, eco- 
nomic, and recreational activities of farm 
families. ‘Teachers, supervisors, and stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture, are coop- 
erating in the work of land-use planning 
committees; in plans for helping farm 
families meet economic, social, and farm- 
ing problems; in community canning and 
similar cooperative programs; and in 
home and community garden projects 
and similar activities. In addition, 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
home economics are cooperating in pro- 
moting community program planning in 
rural communities, particularly in the 
States of the Southern region. 

Continued attention was given to get- 
ting pupils to develop supervised farm 
projects which are supplemental to their 
entire farm enterprise. Special atten- 
tion was given to: Education for out-of- 
school farm youth; placing and getting 
vocational agriculture graduates estab- 
lished in farming; expanding and im- 
proving facilities for teaching vocational 
agriculture students; preparation of 
subject matter for vocational agriculture 
teachers; preemployment and in-service 


training for teachers; recruiting teach- 


etfs; research in agricultural education, 
especially research applying to problems 
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in local areas; setting up of State and 
local advisory committees in connection 
with vocational agriculture programs; 
and cooperation with other agencies in 
services designed to aid farmers in vari- 
ous ways. Mention should also be made 
of the continued emphasis in vocational 

culture instruction programs on ac- 
tivities of local chapters of both the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, composed of 
white vocational agricultural students, 
and the New Farmers of America, com- 
posed of Negro vocational agriculture 
students. 


Trade and Industrial Education 

An outstanding fact brought out in 
State reports on trade and industrial edu- 
cation is the wide variety of trades in 
which vocational training is offered. 
These trades range from air conditioning, 
art metal, auto mechanics, and aviation 
to watch and clock repairing, welding 
and woodworking. Heaviest enroll- 
ment is reported in such trades as auto 
mechanics, women’s garment and needle- 
work, electrical, machine shop, metal 
trades, printing, and aviation. Attention 
is called to the fact that there was an 
increase of 12 percent in the enrollments 
in courses preparing for occupations es- 
sential to the national defense, as com- 
pared to an increase of 5 percent in the 
enrollments in courses for occupations 
listed as nondefense occupations. 

There is a trend toward larger appro- 
priations by the States for trade and 
industrial education. An _ increasing 
number of States are adopting the plan 
of organizing county and State trade 
schools to serve the training needs of less 
populous areas and areas in which train- 
ing problems are acute as a result of 
the immigration of defense workers. The 
trend toward the development of train- 
ing in handicrafts continues. In some 
States training programs have been set 
up in central localities in which newly 
created industries have been established, 
to which students from outlying districts 
are transported for instruction. In some 
highly industrialized centers, unit ma- 
chine shops have been established to pro- 
vide for training in one occupation rather 
than in all the general machine shop 
occupations, as in the past. Several 
States have started a plan whereby quan- 
tities of small tools are produced in vyo- 
cational school shops for use in these 
or other shops in which difficulty is 
encountered in purchasing these tools, 


The accelerating national defense pro- 
gram in vocational education developed 
in all the States under Federal grants 
aroused local school authorities to a 
greater realization of the present limita- 
tion of their trade and industrial educa- 
tion facilities. 

There is a growing interest in ap- 
prenticeship training on the part of 
governmental agencies, employers, and 
employees. This interest is attested by 
the increase in enrollments in appren- 
ticeship-training classes of from 62,419 
in 1940 to 69,507 in 1941, and has resulted 
in the enactment of apprenticeship leg- 
islation by a number of States. 


Home Economics Education 

Home economics education in the 
States was reevaluated during the year, 
with a view to determining how it could 
most effectively assist families in solving 
problems created by the national defense 
program. Special emphasis was placed 
on such instructional programs as dis- 
cussions on democratic living, nutrition, 
methods of building up family morale, 
housing problems, and health and home 
nursing. 

Home economics teachers gave in- 
creasing attention to homemaking pro- 
grams for older youth and adults. Day 
school teachers often participated in an 
advisory capacity in part-time or adult 
programs in home economics conducted 
by special local or itinerant teachers. Su- 
pervisors in a number of States arranged 
with school administrators for home eco- 
nomics teachers to be responsible only 
for instruction in their field rather than 
for home economics and other subjects, 
also. As a result of this arrangement 
teachers have had time to get acquainted 
with the families of their students, and 
to give them an understanding of school 
and home programs sponsored by home 
economics departments in high schools, 
as well as to offer better integrated 
courses in home economics training for 
youth and adults. In some States ar- 
rangements were made for the use of 
high-school home economics departments 
one afternoon a week, for consultation 
service. 

Almost 33,000 boys received instruc- 
tion in home economics subjects in ex- 
change classes, in mixed classes for boys 
and girls, and in classes for boys only. 

As a result of the policy adopted in a 
number of States, home economics 
teachers are being employed on a 12- 
months’ basis. This has given teachers 
an opportunity to learn the home back- 
grounds of their students by visiting 
them at their homes during the summer 
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“vacation period, and from the informa- 
tion gained in these visits to give stu- 
dents special.guidance in their home 
project activities. 


Distributive Education 

One problem to which the States ad- 
dressed themselves during the year was 
that of providing training for workers 
in retail businesses, and of offering func- 
tional training to such specialized groups 
as retail druggists, restaurant employees, 
paint and varnish salesmen, and workers 
in meat markets and furniture stores. 
In a number of States specialists to serve 
on a full-time basis as itinerant or cir- 
cuit teachers have been employed. 

Such teachers give specialized voca- 
tional training in particular fields of re- 
tailing, or in such specialties as credits 
and collections, show card writing, tex- 
tiles, retail bookkeeping, window display, 
retail store management, salesmanship, 
and effective speech. 

The activities of itinerant teachers fre- 
quently include organizing new classes, 
training local teachers, visiting local mer- 
chants and individual members of a class, 
and advising and assisting them in their 
merchandising problems. 

State reports point out the problem 
of the shortage of trained and experi- 
enced store workers, caused by the in- 
duction of many persons into military 
service or their absorption by defense 
industries. This situation has brought 
an additional responsibility on the 
public-school system of training un- 
trained and inexperienced salespersons 
employed by retail businesses. A num- 
ber of States conducted intensive pre- 
employment - replacement courses to 
train individuals to take the place of 
experienced salespersons who had left 
store employment. 

Distributive education supervisors, 
teachers, and coordinators have worked 
closely with trade associations repre- 
senting practically every field of trade, 
in organizing and developing distributive 
education programs. They have also 
cooperated with such local groups as 
chambers of commerce, real-estate 
boards, retail-credit associations and 
such service clubs as Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Exchange, and Lions. 


Training for Public Service Occupations 

During the year 81,784 employees in 
public-service occupations were enrolled 
in federally aided training courses in 40 
States. This was an increase of 19,481, 
or more than 31 percent, over the en- 
rollment of the previous year. Largest 
enrollments were in classes for firemen 
with 39,508; for policemen, with 10,160; 
for custodians, with 6,508; and for pub- 
lic-welfare workers, with 4,000. 





Occupational Information and Guidance 


Occupational surveys are being widely 
conducted by the States as a means of 
securing information on occupations open 
to those enrolled in vocational training 
courses. 

Every State which has set up a guid- 
ance program has provided counseling 
services in many of its schools. Many 
States have made a definite effort to ac- 
quaint pupils with various opportunities 
available to them for training in wage- 
earning occupations through lists of ac- 
credited or approved training institu- 
tions, where they may obtain specialized 
training. 

Where possible, schools attempt to as- 
sist pupils in finding employment and in 
adjusting themselves to new employ- 
ments. 

Follow-up of pupils after they have left 
school either to enter employment or to 


— 


continue their education, is considered 
a definite part of guidance programs to. 
day. Such follow-up activities provide 
information which is useful not only to 
pupils still in school but also to admin. 
istrators who are considering changes in 
their curricula to meet changing needs, 

State guidance services perform a vari- 
ety of duties. They plan activities that 
will lead to the establishment of im. 
proved guidance programs and to the 
starting of organized programs in schools 
without such service, They assist in es. 
tablishing guidance centers, as, for in- 
stance, career clinics, educational cen- 
ters, or experimental guidance centers, 
They provide field representatives for 
various types of field service requested by 
individual communities, and make sur- 
veys of high schoo! guidance programs. 

State supervisors of occupational in- 
formation and guidance have had 4 
prominent part also in defense-training 
programs, 


LEGISLATION ... 


Legislative Action Relating to Education 


Below are digests of some of the enact- 
ments of State legislatures in 1942 re- 
lating to education and bearing on the 
defense program. 


Kentucky 

Federal Funds (H. B. 40): Authorized 
the State board of education in its dis- 
cretion to accept the provisions of any 
Act of Congress appropriating and ap- 
portioning funds to the State for use in 
connection with any phase of the State’s 
system of education. (Approved by the 
Governor February 14, 1942.) 
Mississippi 

Kindergartens (H. B. 539): Authorized 
trustees of a separate school district to 
maintain a kindergarten in connection 
with school, expense of same to be paid 
by contributions, or tuition, and not out 
of common-school funds.. (Approved by 
the Governor March 23, 1942.) 

Allegiance Oath (H. B. 256): Author- 
ized and required boards of trustees of 
all free public schools and of the uni- 
versity and colleges and of other State- 
supported schools to require all pupils 
to know and at stated intervals repeat 
the Oath of Allegiance to the flag of the 
United States. (Approved by the Gov- 
ernor February 12, 1942.) 

School Projects (H. B. 463): Author- 
ized school district funds to be spent for 
materials necessary for the operation of 
school gardens, canning projects, and 


school lunches. (Approved by the Gov- 
ernor March 17, 1942.) 


New York 


Kindergartens (Ehrlich-Coudert Bill): 
This bill formally recognized kinder- 
gartens as part of the State educational 
system by allowing State aid to them on 
the basis of one teacher for each 54 
pupils. It is estimated that this aid will 
amount to approximately $2,000,000. 
(Approved by the Governor April 13, 
1942. 


Virginia 

United States Flag (S. B. 106): Re- 
quired instruction of every pupil as to 
the history of the flag and the principles 
for which it stands. (Approved by the 
Governor March 11, 1942.) 


Seniors to Finish in Summer 


Shortages of teachers in industrial and 
commercial arts, science teachers, band 
directors, and mathematics instructors 
are revealed by Mrs. Mary Turnbull, sec- 
retary, University of Oklahoma graduate 
placement and records bureau. James 
M. Staten, executive secretary, State 
board of education, asked for cooperation 
of senior college students to take posl- 
tions as teachers at the beginning of the 
next semester, planning to finish theif 
college work in summer terms. 
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Publication Exchange 


The total number of colleges and uni- 
yersities which are serving as key centers 
of information and training is now 142. 
In these key centers substantial collec- 
ti8ns of pamphlet materials concerning 
the issues of the war and the peace will 
be exhibited and arranged so that they 
may be easily consulted by local teachers, 
librarians, and other interested groups. 
Some of these materials will be lent from 
time to time for exhibits at other colleges 
and universities, or at schools, confer- 
ences, and leadership training institutes, 
within the service areas of the key 
centers. 

The value of these collections can be 
greatly enhanced if colleges and univer- 
sities will send regularly their own pub- 
lications to each of the key centers. Sig- 
nificant pamphlets published by the uni- 
versity presses, reprints of speeches, radio 
talks, programs listing subjects discussed, 
materials prepared for leadership train- 
ing institutes, etc., are of special help. 


Campus Lectures 


Many colleges and universities are now 
providing special lectures for the students 
and the public, dealing with a variety of 
Subjects pertaining to the war. Still 
others are planning similar lectures to 
be given during “alumni week” or the 
summer session. 

At Emory University, a series of 12 lec- 
tures is now scheduled, with members of 
the faculties of several colleges taking 
part: Emory, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Agnes Scott, the University of 
Georgia, and Columbia Seminary. Some 
of the subjects are as follows: The Ideal 
of Freedom; The Democracies—Britain 
and France; The Totalitarian States of 
Europe (panel discussion) ; The Far East; 
Hemisphere Unity; Principles of Peace 
(panel discussion) ; United States in the 
New World Order. 

The College of the City of New York 
is giving a series of programs over the 
municipal radio station, WNYC, on “Our 
Stake in the War—The Democratic Way 
of Life.” Titles include: Freedom of Re- 
ligion; Freedom of Education; Freedom 
of Expression; Freedom from Want; 
Freedom from Fear; The American 
Standard of Living. 

Smith College has been given time on a 
local radio station for a series of talks 
in Polish, Italian, and French, 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Serving as Key Centers of Information and Training 
[Other lists have been published in the issues of March 16 and April 1] 





State and college or 
university 


President 


e 
In charge of key center 


To receive materials for war 
information library 





ARIZONA 


University of Arizona, 


Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA 
Pomona College, Claremont. 
DELAWARE 


State College for Colored 
Students, Dover. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 


ILLINOIS 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb 
University of Ilinois........ 
KENTUCKY 
Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green. 
LOUISIANA 


Dillard University, New 


Orleans. 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing. 


MISSOURI 


Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City. 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno.| 
NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


Alfred University, Alfred... 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton. 

College of the City of New 
York, New York City. 
Columbia University, New 

York City. 


Alfred Atkinson............-. 


E. Wilson Lyon............- 


ee 


CEP Ts Weiicscntdssnnnnne 





Cornell University, Ithaca... 


J. Nelson Norwood..-......-. 
George B. Cutten.......... 


Harry N. Wright........... 


Nicholas Murray Butler. .--. 





Edmund E. Day..........-- 


William H. Carlson....... 


Homer E. Robbins-_......-. 


Jones E. Jeffries........... 


Amanda Johnson........-. 


Charles E. Howell.......- 


Robert B. Browne........ 


Lee Francis Jones........ 


Nathaniel J. Stewart...... 


M. M. Knappen.........- 


Walter R. Talbot......... 


. 


Frederick Wood--.-.. — 


Dorothy Woodward. .-....| 


* 
Roland L. Warren........ 
SA ee 


Russell Potter...........-. 
>. 





Robert Polson. ..........- 


William H. Carlson. 


Joseph W. Angell. 


Jones E. Jeffries. 


Betty Ferguson. 


Charles E. Howell. 


Robert B. Browne, 


Nathaniel J. Stewart. 


Jackson E. Towne. 


Mary L. McAfee. 


Thea Thompson. 


Dorothy Woodward. 


Ruth P. Greene, 
J. V. Garland. 


Sidney Ditzion. 
Frank N. Jones. 


South Hall. 
Edward K. Graham. 
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On Civilian Morale 





State and college or 
university 


President 


In charge of key center 


To receive materials for war 


information library of Political and Social Science for March 


1942, has a section devoted to Civilian 





NEW YORK—contiuned 


Fordham University, New 
York City. 

New York University, New 
York City. 

Et. Lawrence University, 
Canton. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs. 

Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse. 

Union College, Schenectady- 

University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo. 


OHIO 


Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Ohio University, Athens_... 

University of Akron, Akron. 

University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati. 

University of Toledo, To- 
ledo. 

Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


OREGON 


University of Oregon, Eu 
gene. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


j Lafayette College, Easton-.. 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. 

Washington & Jefferson 
College, Washington. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Provi- 
dence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Orange- 
burg. 


TENNESSEE 


Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 


TEXAS 





University of 
Houston. 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Houston, 


Rev. Robert I. Gannon..... 
Harry Woodburn Chase-.-. 
Millard H. Hencks-..... nae 
Henry T. edie + 
We. BP Rv cesiccencscun 


Dixon Ryan Fox............ 


Howard L. Bevis.......... - 


a 8 


We. @. RawNeeh... <cccusnsnene 
Joseph A. Brandt..........-. 
Donald M. Erb 


W. M. Lewis 
Ralph D. Hetzel 


Thomas 8. Gates_........... 


John G. Bowman 


Ralph Cooper Hutchison... 


Henry M. Wriston.........-. 


M. F. Whittaker............ 


O. ©. Carmichael. .......... 


. 
E. E. Oberholtzer....... eve 


Homer P. Rainey.......... ° 








Samuel P. Capen.........-.}- 


Rev. Charles J. Deane. ... 
Ned Dearborn........--.- 
Herbert A. Bloch........-. 
Everett V. Stonequist_.... 


F. G. Crawford 


Orville A. Hitchcock...... 
Arthur 8. Postle.......... 


James M. McCrimmon... 


Herbert Hunsaker_....... 


Herbert H. Scott.........-. 


cL 


Robert G. Crosen......... 
GG, BRE, wcccteunseuse 


Henry L. Swint........... 


Roy A. Crouch........... 


CO. D. Simmons........... 


Morale, with articles on Public Opinion 
in Flux by Hadley Cantrill, American 
Unity and Our Foreign-Born Citizens by 
Harold B. Hoskins, The Civilian Morale 
Agency by Ernest Angell, and Govern- 
mental Agencies and Civilian Morale by 
Philip S. Broughton. 

The March issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology is the second num- 
ber in 4 months on the problem of Civil- 
jan Morale. It was prepared by the 
Council for Democracy, and contains ar- 
ticles on: Democracy’s New Line of Bat- 
tle by Ernest Angell, Planetary Gang- 
busting by Marshall D. Shulman, Money 
for Morale: Opportunities for Founda- 
tions by Raymond S. Rubinow, Underly- 
ing Factors in Democratic Morale by 
Marjorie Griesser, and Morale and the 
Planning Society by Charles Merrifield. 


Limited Supply Available 
Good Reference Bibliographies 

Two additions are off the press to the 
Good References Series leaflets: Bibliog- 
raphy No. 73, Visual Aids in Education, 
and Bibliography No. 74, Student Partici- 
pation in School Government. 

These and other leaflets in the Good 
References Series are available free from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Free Materials 

America’s Children in Wartime, 12- 
page reprint from January issue of School 
Life: Statements on Life, Liberty, and 
Happiness for Children—Now, by Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Defense and Amer- 
ica’s Children, by John Lund, specialist 
in the education of school administra- 
tors; and School Facilities in Defense 
Areas, by H. F. Alves, specialist in State 
school administration. 

75th Anniversary of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Circular No. 208, by Edith A. 
Wright, reference librarian, U. S. Office 
of Education Library Staff. 

Education and Training for Girls em- 
ployed on School Lunchroom Projects, 
Miscellaneous No. 2712-10. 

Education in Wartime, 
Packets Directory. 

Statistics of Nurse-Training Schools, 
1939-40, by Henry G. Badger, associate 
specialist in educational statistics. 


Nelson W. McCombs. 


Mrs. Eulin K. Hobbie. 


Wharton Miller. 


Helmer L. Webb. 


Earl N. Manchester. 


E. A. Hansen. 
Elsie Hennigar. 


Russell Munn, 
325 Superior Avenue. 


Herbert H. Scott. 


Hugh Wood. 


Robert G. Crosen. 
C. C, Peters. 


John L. LaMonte. 
A. L. Robinson. 


Jas. B. Anderson. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen. 


Mrs. Thelma Nix. 


A. F. Kubiman. 
Free Loan 


Roy A. Crouch. 








New Government Aids for Teachers, 








by Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


The Annals of the American Academy ; 
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and the War 


Teacher Education 

The School of Education of New York 
University is conducting a survey of 
teacher shortages in nearby States in 
order to plan extensive courses to meet 
emergency needs. Dean E. George Payne 
isasking 1,000 superintendents of schools 
in 11 States to report on the shortage 
problem and to suggest ways in which 
teachers may be retrained to (fill 
vacancies. 


Revised Program at Indiana 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, has revised its entire program. 
All regular classes will be geared to the 
special war objectives. Emphasis will 
be placed on providing instruction and 
campus facilities for education to meet 
the needs of Army and Navy personnel, 
employees in war industries, persons 
needing vocational readjustment be- 
cause of the war, nurses, social-service 
workers, and such programs as the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’s student air 
pilots’ training. 

Among the entirely new activities is 
the training of nurses and Social-serv- 
ice workers. In addition to its normal 
program, the college will emphasize 
health programs, general adult educa- 
tion, refresher courses for former teach- 
ets who may be called upon in the future 
to go back to their classrooms, 


Danbury Adapts Its Program 


Among the many ways in which the 
Danbury State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn., is adapting its program to 
war needs the following may be men- 
tioned: The science courses are being 
pointed more and more directly towards 
the war effort. In biology, such topics as 
nutrition and conservation are treated. 
In astronomy, the use of the sextant as 
applied to the science of navigation is 
studied. In physics, some of the general 
principles behind projectiles hurled from 
&@ gun, air pressure as applied to aero- 
planes and friction, and mechanical effi- 
tiency as may be applied to gunnery, 
are taught. 

A course in geography deals with our 
foreign possessions, our air bases, mili- 
lary posts and possessions. Much atten- 
tion is given to map reading and drawing. 

The department of history and gov- 
ffnment provides three undergraduate 
Courses and one graduate course directly 


Higher Educational Institutions 


related to defense, as well as sponsoring 
the college forum. 

These are but samples of a variety of 
offerings of many departments. 


Schedule Changes in Colleges 


The American Booksellers Association 
has recently completed an investigation 
of the schedule changes in institutions 
of higher education. Questionnaires 
were sent to more than 1,500 institutions, 
and covered the following matters: 

Opening and closing dates of this 
spring vacation. 

Closing date of present regular 
session. 

Opening date of next regular session. 

Opening and closing dates of sum- 
mer session. 

On which of the following sched- 
ules will you now operate: Four 
quarters? Three terms or semes- 
ters? Two terms and a summer 
session? 

On what dates will you admit fresh- 
men classes? 

If you feel free to give the informa- 
tion, what is the prospective en- 
rollment of your next freshman 
class? 

The report of this investigation has 
been published for the American Book- 
sellers Association but is available only 
to publishers who have participated in 
the project. 

The following summaries are based on 
the returns from more than 1,00@ 
colleges:, 

Institutions operating on: 

i a 

3-quarter or term basis..._-_-- 

3-semester basis _....----.-... 28 

2-semester or term basis plus 
one or more summer sessions. 496 

2-semesters or terms only_----- 157 

Institutions that have not planned 
ee 
Institutions that did not have spring 
ee ee ae 


Special Latin American Curriculum 


A new 4-year liberal arts curriculum 
of Latin American studies, including 
courses in Spanish, history, government, 
and economics, will be inaugurated this 
fall at the New York University Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and 
Science. 

The new studies will also be made 
available to June high-school graduates 
















































































who will begin their college careers this 
summer under the university’s accel- 
erated program. 

“The current international situation is 
rapidly resulting in closer political and 
cultural relations and in an increased 
volume of trade between the United 
States and Latin America, with a grow- 
ing demand for young men and women 
with a thorough knowledge of Spanish 
and some understanding of Latin Ameri- 
can institutions and culture, for service 
with governmental bureaus and other in- 
stitutions engaged in fostering hemi- 
spheric solidarity, and with commercial 
firms doing business in South and Central 
American markets.” 

The program differs from others in 
the college in that it requires the student 
to complete two majors instead of the 
customary one in Spanish and in Latin 
American affairs. Students will study 
the Spanish language during the entire 
4 years, including newly added courses 
in oral Spanish and Latin Amcrican 
civilization and Spanish commercial 
correspondence. 

The major in Latin American affairs 
will include courses in the history of 
Latin America, geography of Latin 
American relations, government, and 
politics of Latin America, foreign affairs 
of Latin America, economic institutions 
of Latin America, and current Latin 
American trade problems. 

Courses in Portuguese also will he 
offered. 


Recognition for Students Who Withdraw 


Harvard University has announced 
that special war certificates will be pre- 
sented to undergraduates*who withdraw 
from college before completion of their 
work for the degree in order to enter 
the armed forces, provided that they are 
in good standing and have completed at 
least a year of satisfactory work. These 
certificates will be similar to the ones 
given by Harvard in 1918. 

In addition, a similar certificate of 
honorable withdrawal will be given to 
Harvard undergraduates who have not 
completed the work for a degree, but who 
are entering specialized forms of pro- 
fessional graduate training at Harvard 
under the general accelerated program 
previously approved by the university. 

George Washington University has an- 
nounced that “in order to care for those 
students who will be transferred from 
Washington to other points, the uni- 
versity has and will make special ar- 
rangements for students to complete 
their courses by independent study.” 
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10,000,000 With Less Than 5 Years’ 


Formal Education 
Literacy Findings 


The Army regulation that each man 
accepted must have at least 4 years of 
formal education gives added signifi- 
cance to the literacy findings of the 1940 
census. . 

The number of persons 21 years of 
age and over in 1920 who were “unable 
to write in any language, regardless of 


Number of persons 25 years old with 
less than 5 years of education 





Years of school completed, 1940 
(25 years of age and over) 
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ability to read,” was 4,333,111 or 7.1 per- 
cent of persons of these ages. In 1930, 
there were only 3,863,215 or 5.8 percent 
in this class. 

The illiteracy question was not asked 
in the 1940 census but was replaced by, 
a request for “the highest grade of 
school completed.” The figures (at left) 
are based on the assumption that the 
persons 25 years of age and over who 
did not report this item, 1.4 percent, rep- 
resent a general cross-section of the 
population, and therefore the calcula- 


tions are based on the 173,725,819 
reported this item. 

In 1940 there were 2,799,923 or 
percent who had not completed even 
school year and 7,304,689 or 9.9 perce 
with but from 1 to 4 years of educatig 


making a total of 10,104,612 or 13.7 pe 


cent of persons 25 years of age and gy 
with less than 5 years of schooling, 


Army Requires Fourth-Grade Educat 
In view of the present ruling of th 


Selective Service System that men wi 


less than a fourth grade education 
not be accepted for the Army, the ¢ 
in the accompanying table showing } 
States the number and percent with lp 
than a fifth-grade education are signif 
cant. 


Nurse-Training Schools in the 


United States 


A survey of nurse-training schools for 
the year 1939-40 has been prepared by 
Henry G. Badger, associate specialist in 
educational. statistics, for the Biennial 
Survey of Education now in preparation. 
The following information is released in 
advance of the more complete report. 

The exact date of the opening of the 
first school of nurse training in the 
United States is not a matter of definite 
agreement as statistical data on schools 
of this type were not gathered by the 
Office of Education until 1879. Summar- 
ization of data from 1879 to 1940 shows 
that nurse training reached its peak in 
1930-31 both in number of schools and in 
number of students and graduates, but 
that since that time there has been a ten- 
dency toward fewer and larger schools. 

The data given in the present report 
cover 1,304 training schools for nurses. 
Of this number 1,281 are attended by 
white persons and 23 are for Negroes. 
Of the schools for whites 1,101 give gen- 
eral training, 54 are in hospitals for the 
insane, and 126 are affiliated with col- 
leges and universities. Of the schools for 
Negroes 17 give general training, 1 is 
in a hospital for the insane, and 5 are 
affiliated with colleges and universities. 


Students and Graduates 


The total number of students is 97,345. 
Of this number 2,064, or 2.1 percent, are 
men and 95,281, or 97.9 percent, are 
women. The 1,118 schools giving general 
training enrolled 80,122 students, of 
whom 1,454 were white men, 79,064 white 
women, and 1,058 Negro women. No 
Negro men were enrolled. The 55 schools 


giving training in care for the i 
enrolled 542 men and 2,001 women, 
whom 7 men and 21 women were Negro 
This gives a total of 82,665 studer 
whose sole registration was in schools 
the training of nurses. 

In addition to this group there were 
the 131 college-affiliated schools 68 m 
and 14,612 women students, including 
white men, 14,422 white women, and 
Negro women. No Negro men wWé 
included in this group. 

Entering students totaled 37,200 i 
cluding 1,459 men and 35,741 wom 
This group included 6 Negro men 
524 Negro women, 

Graduates for the year totaled 24, 
all but 1,211 of them women. Includ 
in this number are one Negro man 
305 Negro women. , 

Of the total graduates (both races) 
were from courses requiring more 
years, 22,064 from 3-year courses, 
1,406 from shorter courses. This lai 
group included 986 men who gradu 
from a 10-weeks’ course. 


Entrance Requirements 

The 1,304 schools reported a total 
1,317 courses of study, some schools of 
ing two or more courses each. Of th 
1,262 required high-school graduation 
entrance, 45 involved 1 year or mort 
college training, and 10 had other 
quirements. Three of these lal 
schools were postgraduate; i. e., open 
to persons who had already graduated 
other nurse-training schools. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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and Canning 
For School Lunches 


Faced with increased demands from 
sponsors for assistance in supplying sup- 
plementary food for school lunch pro- 
grams next year, the WPA has an- 
nounced the expansion of its vegetable 
crop production program. This pro- 
gram has been planned and developed 
in line with the policies of the Nation- 
wide Food Production Program of the 
Department of Agriculture and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the National Garden Conference held in 
December, and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment and the Federal Security Agency. 





























Increased Acreage and Consolidation 


The expansion of the program has re- 
sulted not only in increased acreage un- 
der cultivation but in the consolidation 
of small gardens, formerly operated for 
individual schools, into large, central pro- 
duction units serving several schools— 
often those of an entire county. Cen- 
tralized food preservation plants oper- 
ated in connection with these central 
gardens are also growing in number; 
these are replacing the small scattered 
home canning units previously operated 
by the individual schools. 

Programs in two Missouri communities 
illustrate the plans and procedures fol- 
lowed throughout the Nation to supple- 
ment school lunches during the coming 
year through such centralized gardening 
and canning projects. 


Missouri Has 100-Acre 
Garden 


St. Louis County, Mo., has a 100-acre 
garden of productive soil that, with suc- 
cessive planting, will be equivalent in 
productive ability to 200 acres of average 




































< months at a cost of $50 for the season. 

The owner of this land heard a broadcast 
on the Food Preservation Program as 
telated to school lunches and called the 
District WPA Office to offer his land for 
the garden. 


Using a Discarded Ice Plant 


A central cannery is to be set up in an 
ld ice plant located about 6 miles from 
the garden plot. It is on the railroad 
hne which has a spur to the plant. A 
5-year option on the building has been 













soil. The ground has‘ been rented for’ 


Centralized Gardening 


obtained for the rental of $40 per month. 
The building is being completely 
equipped as a permanent cannery and 
the school officials and other public 
agents acting as sponsors have furnished 
an engineer to assist in setting up the 
equipment. A St. Louis boiler company 
became interested in the project and de- 
livered and assembled a new 30 hp. high 
pressure boiler at $300, which is half the 
cost of the boiler. The gardener em- 
ployed by the WPA to have charge of this 
garden project has had several years suc- 
cessful experience as a truck gardener 
in St. Louis. A man from the commer- 
cial canning industry will supervise the 
cannery. 


75 Schools Included 


This consolidated unit is an outgrowth 
of 2 years’ experience with small school 
gardens. Last year St. Louis County had 
nine small gardens with a total of 37.5 
acres, which provided vegetables for 23 
schools, serving 4,022 children. But this 
was less than half the number who re- 
ceived school lunches during that school 
term. The present plan includes 75 St. 
Louis city and county schools. In addi- 
tion to these it is planned to supply any 
surplus of vegetables produced to schools 
that are unable to furnish adequate local 
sponsorship ordinarily required by WPA 
regulations. 

The sponsors have ordered 15,000 No. 3 
cans to be filled this year. This does 
not include cans purchased with Federal 
funds that will be filled for schools in low 
income areas where the usual sponsor- 
ship is almost impossible to secure. More 
than $500 has been spent for seed. Plans 
call for the storing of approximately the 
same amount of root crops as foods to 
be canned. 

A school lunch advisory committee, 
organized in connection with this project 
has been most helpful in developing the 
central project. This committee includes 
a member of the St. Louis board of edu- 
cation, a public health physician, a na- 
tional officer of P. T. A., a local P. T. A. 
president, a former member of the State 
farm bureau federation, and an officer 
of the county dietetics association; 
others prominent in civic organizations 
and interested in child welfare are also 
included. 


From Dairy Barn to Cannery 

Another project consists of a 187-acre 
farm located at Festus in Jefferson 
County, Mo. There a consolidated gar- 
den is planned, of which 100 acres of the 
best soil will be used for vegetable pro- 
duction. The farm includes 25 acres of 
dewberries which last year produced more 
than 500 gallons of berries. This fruit, 
as well as other garden products grown, 
will be canned for school lunches this 
year. Hotbeds for this central garden, 
large enough to supply all plants needed 
for the season were built this spring. A 
dairy barn with concrete floors, electric 
lights and city water, located on the 
farm, will be used for a cannery. The 
ground around the cannery will be limed 
and plowed under. Flower beds are be- 
ing planted around the cannery and along 
the edges of the small plots. The can- 
nery has ample space for can storage. 
The local sponsors of this project, have 
ordered 120,000 No. 3 cans. In addition 
the WPA will supply cans for the distri- 
bution of surplus products to needy 
schools not included in this production 
project. An agreement has been made 
with the sponsors that any over produc- 
tion may be used by any school in the 
district or in the State. 


A Garden for Every School 

The Festus project this year includes 
70 schools where 3,500 children will be 
Served school lunches. Last year there 
were 4 gardens with a total of 7 acres 
in this county. The vegetables produced 
were used in only the 4 schools sponsor- 
ing these 4 gardens. This year the 
county superintendent of schools felt 
that there should be a garden for all 
schools of the county. He felt that a 
much larger number of children needed 
to be included in the project because 
so many do not have adequate lunches 
at school. 


Euilding Toward Permanent Program 

The Festus school lunch garden proj- 
ect is sponsored by the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the county court, and 
the local city boards of education. Where 
possible schools have paid in advance 
their shayggf the cost of such items as 
seed and cans. This county is also mak- 
ing an attempt to consolidate all rural 
schools in the county and to build up a 
permanent school lunch program for all 
children. 
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Running the Home in 1942 


Some Suggestions Offered 


Of particular interest to home econ- 
omists and homemakers are the orders 
issued by the War Production Board lim- 
iting the use of many materials common 
to the home. Suggestions have just 
been released by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in a publication, Rural Family 
Living: the Situation Early in 1942, to 
help families make adjustments necessi- 
tated by the present need for such mate- 
rials. Following are some of the points 
emphasized: 


Housing 


Supplies of materials for building new 
homes and repairing old ones will be 
sharply curtailed in 1942. 

Repairs necessary for the family’s 
health and safety, or to prolong the 
life of the house should be made; but 
materials on hand or from local sources 
should be used insofar as possible. Be- 
cause of the shortage in many communi- 
ties of such skilled laborers as carpen- 
ters, some families may have to make 
the repairs themselves. The increased 


need for skill in handling tools may © 


stimulate adult classes to teach simple 
techniques. 


Gperating the House 

There will be shortages of certain sup- 
plies for heat and light, as well as for 
other operating processes. 

Families can help save coal and other 
fuels if they check stoves and furnaces 
to make sure that they are not wasting 
fuel; buy the kind of coal or other fuel 
best suited to their stoves and furnaces; 
close off rooms that are seldom used and 
lower room temperatures at night; use 
wood instead of coal where supplies of 
wood are plentiful. 

Electricity can be saved if lights are 
turned out when not in use; adequately 
lighted reading centers are arranged 
where two or three persons can read 
or work; light bulbs and diffusing bowls 
are kept clean. 


Furnishings and Equipment 

Plan for adjustments in customary 
habits of purchase and us@ equipment 
in 1942, by following these rules: 

1. Buy new articles only if they are 
really needed. 

2. Keep the sewing machine, washing 
mav.ine, and other appliances cleaned 
and oiled. If repairs are needed, see 


that they are made promptly. New 
parts, needed to lengthen the life of 
equipment, are expected to be available. 
Sheets, pillowcases, towels, and table 
linens should be checked after each wash 
day and should be mended promptly. 
Slip covers will cover worn or torn up- 
holstery. Canning equipment should be 
used with care. Cooperative owner- 
ship of a pressure cooker by a neighbor- 
hood group may be one solution to the 
shortage of such equipment. Preference 
should be given to glass jars rather than 
tin cans in home canning. 

3. If furnishings and equipment must 
be bought, study market offerings. Ask 
the dealer to give facts about equipment 
and furnishings so that you can com- 
pare values in construction, in perform- 
ance, in care, Labels should provide such 
information. 


Clothing the Family 


Many families will have simpler ward- 
robes in 1942 than in 1941. Higher prices 
for clothing will mean economies in buy- 
ing, if family incomes do not rise. 

Follow these clothing conservation 
practices in 1942: Take stock of gar- 
ments on hand and see what can be done 
to prolong their usefulness. Give away 
clothing that you do not plan to use. 
Clean woolen sweaters, dresses, and coats 
before storing them for the summer. 
Learn how to wash woolens so that they 
are soft and fluffy, and how to press 
woolen garments. Keep overshoes and 
raincoats in cool dark places when not 
in use. 

Take stock of your skill as a seamstress 
and consider the advisability of making 
some clothes at home. It may be wiser 
to use time and skill in remodeling cloth- 
ing than in making new garments. 

Before purchasing new clothes, get the 
bulletins by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics on what to look for in buying 
children’s clothes, cotton shirts for men 
and boys, boys’ suits, women’s coats, hos- 
iery, work clothes, dresses, and slips. 
Put more emphasis on durability than 
you did in 1941. Read the label to learn 
what materials are in the garment; 
whether materials are color-fast, pre- 
shrunk, crease-resistant, and washable. 
Pay attention to workmanship; watch 
for clothes that are well cut. Buy hose 
suited to shoes and dresses with which 
they are to be worn and to the type of 
work you do. Be sure that your work 
clothes are suited to your tasks. 


Other Adjustments 

Managing resources to help win the wy 
means planning to keep all the famy 
healthy and happy. Find ways of hay. 
ing fun without spending much mop 
or using up precious automobile tires, 

Keep the radio and phonograph in 
pair. Provide newspapers and period 
cals and save time for reading and n 
broadcasts. Do not sacrifice the edue; 
tion of the children; the post-war wo 
will need trained people, able to adapt 
new conditions. 


Nurse-Training School 
(Concluded from page 26) 
Teaching Staff 
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Expenditures 

Expenditures amounting to $8,618 
were reported by 870 schools. Of th 
amount $4,303,925, or 49.9 percent, we 
for instructional salaries and expe 
and $4,314,415, or 50.1 percent, for capiti 
outlay. These expenses were met by in 
come as follows: Public sources $1, 
369; tuition paid by students $921,11 
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private gifts $578,908; and other source 


$6,114,474. 


Schools for Negroes 

Included in these data are 23 nur 
training schools for Negroes with a st 
dent enrollment of 1,276, of whom 
were in their first year. These schoo 


graduated 306 persons and required thg* 
full-time equivalent of 86 instructor 
Twelve of these schools reported that thé 


spent a total of $64,350 for instruction 
salaries and materials, and one sch0 
reported capital outlay amounting 
$75,000. 


Crientation School Organi 

More than 25 percent of the cow 
faculties have resigned since July 1, 1% 
board of education officials in Prin 
Georges County, Md., have pointed ¢ 
s +. ” 
more than 80 teachers have left with 
the last 6 months, an “orientatic 
school has been organized by the coun 
board of education to acquaint the n 
comers with the county school systé 
procedures within as short a time 
Possible. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


College Students 


Student Personnel Problems; a Study 
of New Students and Personnél Services, 
by C. Gilbert Wrenn and Reginald Bell. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
35 p. $2. 

Analyzes the adjustment problems of new 
students in college, outlines what institutions 
and faculty advisors can do to meet the prob- 
lems and stresses the importance of more 
careful articulation of the guidance given in 
high school and college. 

Employment Problems of College Stu- 
dents, by Samuel Clayton Newman. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. 158 p. $2.50. 
Discusses the changes in student employ- 


ment problems as the colleges feel the impact 
of the war. 


lustrative Units 


Illustrative Teaching Units for the 
Elementary Grades, by The University 


“sElementary Demonstration School Fac- 


ity (The Tuttle School). Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
9p. (Series on individualization of in- 
struction, No. 3.) $1. 

Includes units for each grade from kinder- 
garten through grade six and a unit for a 
special class of mentally handicapped chil- 


dren. A special feature of the various units 
i their strong social emphasis. 


Negro Youth 


Color, Class, and Personality, by Rob- 
L. Sutherland. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. 135 p. illus. $1.25. 
Summarizes the chief findings of a re- 
tarch project on the personality develop- 


ment of Negro youth and suggests their 
implications for our national life. 


atercultural Education 


Americans All; Studies in Intercultural 
Education. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
truction of the National Education 
Association, the National Council of 
eachers of English, the Society for 
rriculum Study. Washington, D. C., 
he Department of Supervisors and Di- 
tors of Instruction of the National 
ducation Association, 1942. 385 p. 
$2. 
This yearbook is addressed to the task “of 


achieving a status of equality for those 
foups of our citizens who are to all intents 


and purposes still treated as outsiders in 
this country.” Describes work done in inter. 
cultural education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, with one section devoted to 
classified and annotated bibliographies. 


Reading in High Schools 


Reading Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. Washington, D. C., Research 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1942. 48 p. 
Single copy, 25 cents. 


Prepared in response to numerous requests 
for help in meeting high school reading needs. 
Presents an overview of reading programs in 
secondary schools and reports successful pro- 
cedures and devices; useful for administrators, 
teachers, study groups, curriculum commit- 
tees, and classes in teacher education. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows: 


Battey, JaMEs H.: A program of study for 
ninth grade science in a rural high school. 
Master’s, 1941. West Virginia University. 
185 p. ms. 

Barber, LUCILLE L.: Problems of beginning 
teachers in one room rural schools of New 
York State 1938-40; and their significance 
to teacher education. Doctor’s, 1940. New 
York University. 314 p. ms. 

BorMANN, HENRY E.: Unit costs of school 
buildings. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 83 p 

Burts, RicuHarp J.: Status of cooperative 
business education in the public secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1941. 
Syracuse University. 84 p. ms. 

Crum, Paut M.: Aspects of the Federal 
relationships to education. Master’s, 1940. 
University of North Dakota. 120 p. ms. 

Davison, HucH M.: Some factors present 
in the scholastic ability of college freshmen. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard University. 207 p. 
ms. 

Dowse, Eunice M.: An analysis of the 
growth and present status of the education 
for women in New England junior colleges 
with special emphasis on the terminal cur- 
ricula. Master’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 
163 p. ms. 

Durr, WILLIAM H. T.: The status of school 
board members of West Virginia. Master’s, 
1940. West Virginia University. 143 p. ms. 

FRIEDMAN, MARIAN C.: The use of the 
home room for guidance. Master’s, 1941. 
George Washington University. 77 p. ms. 

GoopwIn, HELEN B.: Training of teachers of 
art for secondary schools. Master’s, 1941. 
George Washington University. 74 p. ms. 

GunreErR, M. W.: An experiment in the new 
philosophy of promotion. Master’s, 1940. 
University of North Dakota. 157 p. ms. 

HALL, Marion D.: A plan for the diagnosis 
and improvement of reading retardation. 
Master’s, 1941. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 61 p. ms. 

HusTEeD, DoROTHEA K.: A comparison of 
certain physical and mental characteristics 


and the social adjustment of high school 
girls. Master’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 
315 p. ms. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN M.: The legal basis of 
public school attendance in the United States. 
Doctor’s, 1941. University of Chicago. 190 p. 

IRELAND, ANA E.: Certification of teachers 
of business education with particular refer- 
ence to the practices in a selected group of 
large cities. Master’s, 1941. George Wash- 
ington University. 81 p. ms. 

JOHNSON, Sister Mary I.: Development of 
separate service for young people in public 
libraries in the United States, and its’ impli- 
cations for library schools. Master’s, 1940. 
Columbia University. 43 p. ms. 

KsersTaD, ALMA N.: Nature of graduate 
study in the state universities in the United 
States. Master’s, 1941. University of North 
Dakota. 105 p. ms. 

KNoTT, Vircinia B.: Physical measurements 
of young children: a study of anthropometric 
reliabilities for children three to six years of 
- Doctor’s, 1938. University of Iowa. 

p. 

Korstap, P. J.: A study of out-of-school 
N. Y. A. youth who did not complete the 
twelfth grade. Master’s, 1941. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 82 p. ms. 

Locugz, HELEN C.: The music teacher as a 
teacher of choral speaking. Master’s, 1941. 
Boston University. 91 p. ms. 

LYSETH, HARRISON C.: An evaluation of cer- 
tain aspects of a state sponsored educational 
radio program. Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard Uni- 
sity. 225 p. ms. 

McDaNIEL, HENRY B.: The American news- 
Paperboy: a comparative study of his work 
and school activities. Doctor’s, 1941. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 139 p. 

McKEarin, Rita J.: Study of 45 high school 
and junior high school girls who dropped out 


of school during the year January 1, 1939- 
December 31, 1939. Master’s, 1940. Massa- 


chusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 
64 p. ms. 

Norris, Fiora H.: Vitalizing civic instruc- 
tion in the elementary school. Master’s, 1941. 
Boston University. 129 p. ms. 

PANCOAST, OMaR, Jr.: Occupational mobil- 
ity: democratic efficiency through the use of 
human resources. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 155 p. 

Sire, JOSEPH M.: Commercjal teacher train- 
ing curricula in 94 accredited teachers col- 
leges and normal schools in 1938. Doctor’s, 
1941. Indiana University. 39 p. 

SpirEs, GrorGE V.: Changes in the war at- 
titudes of college students, 1937-1940. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Massachdsetts State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg. 87 p. ms. 

STABLEY, RHODES R.: Newspaper editorials 
on American education. Doctor’s, 1941. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 283 p. 

STEINHAUSER, ALFRED W.: Evaluation of the 
social teachings found in a selected number 
of high school textbooks. Doctor’s, 1941. 
Catholic University. 180 p. 

STEPHENS, THEODORE P.: Evaluation of 
scholarship and character of college students. 
Doctor’s, 1941. University of Chicago. 161 p. 

WALsH, Avic C.: Reorganization of English 
units in junior high schools to include sup- 
plementary units of work. Master’s, 1941. 
Boston University. 149 p. ms. 


Management Course 


The University of Iowa, in order to 
accelerate training of men for war in- 
dustries, will offer the fourth annual 
management course from June 8 to 26. 
This course, sponsored by the college of 
engineering, is primarily for plant man- 
agers, industrial engineers, methods and 
time study analysts, cost accountants, 
and office executives, according to Ralph 
M. Barnes, its director. 
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Qualifications for Aviation Cadets 


English and Mathematics Important 


The ambition of millions of boys and 
girls is to be a pilot and if they knew 
what it takes perhaps they would work 
harder in school on such subjects as 
English and mathematics. ; 

Following are the qualifications for an 
aviation cadet as listed by a United States 
Army Air Corps informational booklet. 
Teachers may wish to discuss those qual- 
ification requirements with their 
students. 


Quickness and Accuracy Needed 


One necessary qualification of the avia- 
tion cadet is quickness in comprehending 
instructions and accuracy in following 
directions. If a characteristic of the 
plane is explained, a demonstration of 
flight characteristics is given, or some 
similar information is furnished, he must 
be alert to understand and to assimilate 
this information. This ability to com- 
prehend and to follow directions will de- 
pend in large part upon his vocabulary, 
his ability to understand the exact mean- 
ing of words and explanations. 


Accurate Ability to Read 


The aviation cadet must be able to 
read intelligently from Army manuals, 
technical manuals, texts, and other 
sources, and understand what he reads. 
In addition to a knowledge of individual 
words, he must understand sentences 
and paragraphs, be able to pick out the 
central thought or essential idea in a 
passage, organize the given information, 
see its relafion to previous explanations, 
make interpretations, and draw conclu- 
sions on the basis of what he reads. 
Aviation is a complex subject, and the 
aviation cadet must be able to educate 
himself in this field through his own 
reading and study as well as through 
actual experience in the air. 


Mathematics Essential 


Military flying requires a careful plan- 
ning and a skillful execution of definite 
missions. The members of the air crew, 
especially the navigator, must be able 
to read charts, maps, and weather re- 
ports, keep a constant check on the 
plane’s speed and location, plot a course, 
check it, and carry on many similar ac- 
tivities with speed and precision. Skill 
and accuracy in fundamental mathe- 
matics are essential to many of these 
activities. The aviation cadet should 
possess the ability to solve problems in- 


volving proportions, fractions, ratios, 
decimals, formulas, and elementary al- 
gebra, and also to read and interpret 
graphs, tables, and charts. 

The air crew is immediately responsible 
for the operation of a very complicated 
and highly developed machine—the mod- 
ern fighting, observation, or bombing 
plane. In addition to other abilities, it 
is necessary that members of the air 
crew have good mechanical comprehen- 
sion so that they will understand the 
basic principles of operation of the air- 
plane and the rest of their mechanical 
equipment, 


Good Judgment is Vital 

Members of the air crew frequently 
have to make sound judgments in prac- 
tical situations. When an aviation cadet 
is faced with a problem, whether in the 
air or on the ground, he should consider 
all angles of the problem, call upon his 
previous training and experience, and 
make the best judgment possible under 
the conditions. Poor judgment renders 
the aviator a source of danger, not only 
to himself, but to others. The sort of 
ability needed by a successful aviator can 
be measured by presenting problems 
which might be met, not only in flying, 
but in everyday activities, so that solu- 
tions to the problems do not depend upon 
any special training or unusual experi- 
ences as a flier, but rather upon practical 
judgment. 


Mechanical Equipment 
Survey in Public Schools 


Public schools throughout the Nation 
conducted a survey during the week 
of May 3-10 of all mechanical equipment 
in vocational school shops, industrial arts 
shops, or private shops which are in use 
or may be available for use in the train- 
ing of workers. 

The purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine the extent of use of mechanical 
equipment in schools and possibility of 
expansion in programs of training of 
workers for war industries. 

The survey includes the equipment in 
shops operated under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts, industrial arts 
shops, and shops in which the equipment 
has been purchased with Federal funds 
under the defense training program. 


a 


The schools used special survey forny 
supplied by the U. S. Office of Educatigy 
for the listing of shop equipment noy 
in schools or which is on order. Th 
survey was conducted under the super. 
vision of the directors of State board; 
for vocational education, and had the 
approval of the War Production Board, 


Subjects for Discussion 
Groups 


Wartime Economic Controls 


President Roosevelt in his recent mes. 
sage to Congress asked for a seven-point 
program of wartime economic controk, 
He said “to keep the cost of living from 
spiraling upward, we must * * * 

“(1) Tax heavily, and in that proces 
keep personal and corporate profits a 
a reasonable rate, the word ‘reasonable 
being defined at a low level. 

“(2) * * * fix ceilings on the price 
which consumers, retailers, wholesaler 
and manufacturers pay for the thing; 
they buy; and ceilings -on rent fo 
dwellings in all areas affected by wa 
industries. 

“(3) * * * stabilize the remunera- 
tion received by individuals for their 
work. b 

“(4) * * * gtabilize the prices re 
ceived by growers for the products od 
their lands. 

“(5) * * * encourage all citizens to 
contribute to the cost of winning thi 
war by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earning 
to buy articles which are not essential. 

“(6y * * * ration all essential com- 
modities of which there is a scarcity, # 
that they may be distributed fairly among 
consumers and not merely in accordance 
with financial ability to pay high prices 
for them. 

“(7) * * ® discourage credit ani 
installment buying, and encourage th 
paying off of debts, mortgages, and othet 
obligations; for this promotes savings 
retards excessive buying and adds to the 
amount available to the creditors for the 
purchase of War Bonds.” 


Legislation for Two 

The President said, “It is my best judg 
ment that only two of these points It 
quire legislation at the present time, fo 
the very good reason that the Congrei 
has already passed laws with respect 
the others which seem adequate to met 
the national policy enunciated.” He s2 
legislation was necessary for item (1) ail 
for item (4) with respect to farm price 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


Our Country’s Call to Service. (Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1) Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942, 24 pages, 15 
cents. 


Much of the information appearing in the 
phlet consists of excerpts from addresses 
and editorials by Commissioner Studebaker. 
Some sections have been published previously 
in Scoot Lire since June 1940. 

Rall I. Grigsby, educational and technical 
consultant in curriculum problems, U. S. 
Office of Education, assembled the material 
for publication. 

The Commissioner points out in a preface 
statement that this publication “presents 
the challenge of the crisis confronting the 
Nation and briefly discusses some of the gen- 
eral implications of this challenge for educa- 
tion.” 


Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education for 1939-40. (Bulletin 1941, 
No. 5) Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1941, 404 pages, 50 cents. 


This bibliography lists more than 4,000 
masters’ theses, doctors’ dissertations, and 
graduate research studies reported by 133 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Ruth A. Gray of the Library Division staff 
prepared the thesis guide. She reports a total 
of 4,400 masters’ and doctor’s theses now in 
the U. S. Office of Education thesis collec- 
tion. Teachers, students, and other persons 
interested in educational research may bor- 
tow the research reports from this central 
depository cn interlibrary loan. 

Each listing in the publication carries the 
name of the thesis writer, thesis title, and 
description of the completed research study. 
A subject, institution, and author index 
makes the bulletin a ready reference to edu- 
cational writings on practically any educa- 
tional subject. 


Education of School Administrators. 
(Bulletin 1941, No. 6) Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942, 155 pages, 
20 cents. 


This report, prepared by John Lund, senior 
Specialist in the education of school admin- 
istrators, U. S. Office of Education, contains 
information submitted by 62 colleges and uni- 
versities in 35 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii, trends are high-spotted, and 
problems identified to provide a background 
for suggestions of next steps in developing 
and improving programs of education for 
school administrators. 


Populations Adrift. (Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
11) Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1941, 30 pages, 15 cents. 

Bruno Lasker, the author, answers the 
question, “What sets populations adrift?” 
He discusses war and migration and the 


Problems of resettlement as an international 
task. Under the theme of “Some Tasks for 


America” he considers the role to be played 
by education. Selected references to be used 
by teachers, students, and community leaders 
in attacking this problem growing out of 
the world-wide war are presented. 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing. (Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Series, Bulletin No. 26) Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1942, 
87 pages, 15 cents. 


This bulletin written by Robert E. Thomas, 
special vocational rehabilitation agent, is 
intended to “provide a reference source for 
rehabilitation case workers.” It “presents 
technical materials needed in the applica- 
tion of the general principles and methods 
of rehabilitation case work to the acousti- 
cally handicapped.” The manual also could 
be read with benefit by people who have any 
degree of hearing deficiency, their employers, 
and others interested in the problems of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

The text covers factual information, diag- 
nosis, and rehabilitation services. A de- 
scription of hearing aids, lip-reading and 
intelligibility tests, vocational training and 
placement, and a short bibliography are in- 
cluded. Suitable occupations are listed. 


How to Read the News. (Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet 
No. 16) Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942, 27 pages, 15 cents. 


The author of this pamphlet, Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, points 
out that “Young people in a democracy 
must understand realities, issues, and policies. 
Learning how to read the news is one of 
the important means to this end.” At both 
elementary and high-school levels the schools 
should be laboratories in which young citi- 
zens can develop the critical faculty of evalu- 
ating news, it is suggested. 

The publication tells how the study of 
newspaper content and news-reading tech- 
niques can be introduced into the school cur- 
riculum. If offers suggestions for further 
reading about newspapers, news-reading skills, 
and teaching and practice of these skills. 
A suggested form for studying news-reading 
habits is also presented. 


Radio Scripts for Victory. (Radio 
Script Exchange Catalog) Washington, 
1942, 14 pages, single copies free. 


To meet many requests, the Radio Script 
Exchange announces issuance of this new 
catalog of scripts for wartime programs. 
The directory lists 200 scripts which are di- 
vided into the following categories: The 
Democratic Way, History, Latin America, The 
Consumer, and the Military Services. 

Scripts are loaned for periods of 3 and 4 
weeks. They may be adapted to fit the par- 
ticular needs of the individual production. 
They are for strictly noncommercial use. 

A companion catalog, “Transcriptions for 
Victory,” lists 92 transcriptions available on 
loan and 45 others which may be purchased 
through athe Script and Transcription 
Exchange. 





New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Children’s Bureau. Civil Defense 
Measures for the Protection of Chil- 
dren. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 186 p. 30 cents. 
(Bureau publication No. 279). 

A report on the service for children, in- 
cluding those connected with evacuation 
as observed in Great Britain with recom- 
mendations for the protection and welfare 
of children in a civil-defense program in 
the United States. 

Proceedings of conference on 
day care of children of working moth- 
ers with special reference to defense 
areas. Washington, D. C., July 31 and 
August 1, 1941. (Publication No. 281) 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 84 p. 15 cents. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Division of 
Bibliography. Civilian Defense, a se- 
lection of available guide books and 
pamphlets. 16 p. Mimeog. Free. 


General Douglas MacAr- 
thur; a list of references. Washington, 
Library of Congress, 1942. 30 p. 
Mimeog. Free. 


U.S. Navy Department. Information for 
Institutions of Higher Education as to 
Class V-I, U. S. Navy (accredited col- 
lege program). March 1, 1942. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Navy department, 1942. 
Multilithed. 28 p. Free. 

Contains facts about qualifications and 
procedure for enlistment; information to 
colleges preparing to undertake the pro- 
gram of instruction. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Plan for distributing war ration book 
one for individual consumers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 53-p. Free. 


Contains official information and instruc- 
tions regarding sugar rationing. 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Plan for trade registration: registra- 
tion of retailers, wholesalers, institu- 
tions, and industrial users, including 
food service establishments. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 30 p. Free. 

Contains instructions for officials ad- 
ministering the program of sugar rationing. 

U. S. War Department. Personnel of 
the Army of the United States; infor- 
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mation regarding the appointment, 
enlistment, and induction of commis- 
sioned officers, army nurses, warrant, 
officers, cadets, officer candidates, and 
enlisted men. March 26, 1942, Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 42 p. Pree. 

Pamphlet is designed as a résumé of 

rules and regulations and contains only 

general information. 

U. S. War Production Board. Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation. Your farm 
can provide salvage for victory. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 4p. Free. 

Advice to the farmer on what scrap to 
7 how to save it, and ways to dispose of 

Labor Division. How to train 
production operators. Washington, 

U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 

1940-41. Free. 

A collection of four bulletins dealing 
with one phase of training within industry. 

U. S. War Production Board. Training 
Within Industry Branch. An intro- 
duction to shipbuilding. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
20 cents. 

An aid to all new men in shipyards by 
making them more familiar with ship- 
building operations. : 
Free publications: Order free publica- 

tions and other free aids listed from 

agencies issuing them. 

Cost publications: Request only cost 
publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance ‘check or money order) at 
time of ordering. 

(The free supply is usually too limited 
to permit furnishing copies for all mem- 
bers of classes or other groups.) 


Films 
Catalog of War Films 


Schools interested in films immediately 
related to the war effort may obtain free 
&@ mimeographed annotated catalog listed 
as War Films by writing to the Office of 
Government Reports, Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Government Films, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This catalog lists 64 films which may 
be secured on a free-loan basis. The 
only charge attached is the transporta- 
tion costs from and to the nearest dis- 
tribution points. Most of the subjects 
are available on both 16-mm. and 35-mm. 
sound films. 


New Films 


Two new films released by the. Office 
for Emergency Management Film Unit 
are entitled Tanks and Building a Tank. 


The film, Tanks, is & one-reel, 10-min- 
ute picture showing the production of 
the M-3 medium tank at both Detroit 
and Fort Knox. Building a Tank, is a 
two-reel, 20-minute picture showing the 
actual processes of building the M-3 tank. 

Both subjects are available in 16-mm. 


Cuban Education 


What does the Cuban bachelor’s degree 
mean in terms of education in the 
United States? This question often 
comes to the U. 8. Office of Education 
from students planning to study in Cuba, 
and the following summary gives a basis 
for understanding the relationship. 


The 6-Year Government Institute 


In Cuba bachelor degrees are granted 
only by institutes of secondary education 
(institutos de segunda ensefianza) which 
are government institutions. Private 
secondary schools, known as colegios or 
academias, do not grant such degrees; 
and their graduates are not admitted to 
the University of Havana unless they 
take and pass the baccalaureate exami- 
nation in one of the institutes of second- 
ary education. 

The institutes are 6-year schools, ac- 
cording to the decree of August 20, 1941. 
Admission to the first year is based on 
completion of 6 years of elementary 
schooling plus success in an entrance ex- 
amination. Further, the applicant can- 
not be less than 12 nor more than 15 years 
of age. 

The first 4 years comprise the junior 
baccalaureate (bachillerato elemental). 
This is devoted to general education and 
is practically the same for all students. 


One of Three Options 


The last 2 years comprise the pre- 
university baccalaureate (bachillerato 
pre-universitario), and the student may 
pursue one of three options: Letters 
(letras), physics-mathematics (ciencias 
fisico-matematicas), or physics-chemis- 
try and natural science (ciencias fisico- 
quimicas y naturales). Each option calls 
for about 30 hours of formal instruction 
@ week. 

The student of letters receives a broad 
cultural training including literary stud- 
ies, sociology, advanced civics, introduc- 
tion to philosophy, logic, psychology, 
modern languages, Latin and Greek, 
geography, prehistory and history, and 
biology. Completion of this option leads 
to the degree of bachiller en filosofia y 
letras (bachelor of letters and philoso- 


sound editions, on a free-loan basis f 
distribution points listed in the ca 
entitled War Films. 3 
The two films may be purchased in 
16-mm. sound editions from the Divis 
of Information, Office for Emergen 
Management, Washington, D. C. 


phy), which qualifies the holder for 
mission to schools of philosophy 
letters, law, and education at the 
versity. 

In physics-mathematics, stress is. ni 
urally placed on these two subjects. 
are supplemented by chemistry, cosm 
ogy, natural history, drawing, 
modern languages. For successful co 
pletion of this option the student 
granted the degree of bachiller en 
cias fisico-matematicas (bachelor in pk 
sico-mathematical science), which 
titles the holder to entrance to 
university schools of science, engine 
ing, architecture, commerce, and so¢ 
science. 

In physics-chemistry and natup 
science, much attention is devoted 
these subjects, but included also are c¢ 
mology, general biology with practice 
zootechnics, general physics, inorgs 
and organic chemistry, geology, mine 
ogy, zoology and botany, anatomy 2s 
physiology, mathematics, drawing, me 
ern languages, and elements of Lat 
and Greek. Successful completion 
the option is marked by the degree 
bachiller en ciencias fisico-quimicas 
naturales (bachelor in physico-chem 
and natural sciences). This baccal 
reate admits the holder to schools 
medicine, odontology, pharmacy, 
erinary medicine, agriculture, and to 
department of physics-chemistry 
natural science of the school of scien 
in the university. 


Recent Changes 


Within recent years secondary ed 
tion in Cuba has undergone sevél 
changes. Prior to school year 1939 
the only degree granted on completi 
of the secondary school was that 
bachiller en letras y ciencias (bachelo 
letters and science). This degree ¢ 
ered 11 years of organized schooling, 
first 6 of which were primary; the 
enth, preparatory; and the last 4, s 
ondary. Beginning with school 
1939-40, and until the already-mentio 
decree of August 20, 1941, Cuba 
5-year secondary school based on 8 ye 
of elementary schooling. 
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